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ORD BRADBURY’S address on Tuesday to 
the Commercial Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the subject of international 

indebtedness, must be regarded as having a peculiar 
authority. For as the permanent representative of 
Great Britain on the Reparations Commission in Paris 
Lord Bradbury has had opportunities of gaining in- 
formation and experience such as no other British 
financial expert has enjoyed. His opinion regarding 
the French debt is that France, without undue depre- 
ciation of her standard of living and without reference 
to any payments which she may receive from Germany 
under the Dawes scheme, is capable of making to 
England and America an annual payment of between 
forty and fifty million pounds sterling. If this be so, 
and if we may assume that England receives at least 
one-half of these annual payments, it should not be 
very difficult to arrange—with the help of the Repar- 
ation payments to be received from Germany—for 
the liquidation of practically the whole of our indebted- 
ness to America, without the British taxpayer being 
called upon to put his hand in his pocket. No one, 
of course, knows accurately the “capacity to pay” 
of any country, but if there is any one who may be 
trusted for a reliable and conservative estimate, with 
regard to either France or Germany, it is certainly 
lord Bradbury. The matter is obviously urgent, 
and if Lord Bradbury is right there would seem to be 
no reason why the forthcoming triangular negotiations 
between France and America and Great Britain should 
not lead to a satisfactory agreement. 
* * * 

The Council of the League of Nations assembles at 
Geneva next week for the session which opens on 
June 8th. The agenda will include several of the 





standing minor problems of Europe. Of these the 
most important are the Danzig dispute, the question 
of the Bulgarian minorities in Greece, and the situation 
of Austria. As regards the last, there is a proposal that 
the League shall hold an inquiry into the economic 
relations between Austria and the Succession States. 
In some quarters great hopes are attached to the 
results of this inquiry, which has been pressed for by the 
Austrian Government. Others, more pessimistic, be- 
lieve that there is small chance of coaxing or shaming 
Austria’s neighbours into a milder tariff policy, and 
that nothing short of union with Germany will set the 
Austrians on firm ground. We certainly think the 
inquiry ought to be held ; whatever may be the outcome, 
it is highly desirable that the exact facts should be 
before the world. On the minorities question the 
Council will receive certain official replies from the Greek 
Government. They may possibly be satisfactory, 
but we shall be very much surprised if they are. If 
they are not, the Council must take a firm line, for 
Greece has behaved unfairly to the Bulgars, and has 
flouted the League. The Danzig “letter boxes” 
case has recently been the subject of an “advisory 
decision’’ by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which the Council will take note of. The 
Council has the duty of defining the area of the “ Port 
of Danzig,” to which Polish letter-boxes are to be 
restricted. We understand, however, that an attempt 
will be made to set up some machinery for the purpose 
of getting in the future direct agreement between Poland 
and the Free City on such “ technical”’ matters. The 
idea is good; but we are not very optimistic about 
the successful working of the machinery. 
* * * 


Three of the men found guilty of complicity in the 
Sofia cathedral outrage have been publicly hanged this 
week. Several more have been condemned to death, 
and others to varying terms of imprisonment. A large 
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number of suspects are still in custody—according to motorists, desired the virtual abolition of the speeg , 
the best accounts we have, between two and three limit and especially the abolition of the present form Co 
thousand. The majority of these, now that the panic of “ police trap.” Capt. Brass was on strong ground, pt 
has died down, will probably get off with light sentences, forthe law as it stands is patently absurd and is never jn 4 
or be released. Meanwhile, it remains uncertain who fact enforced. The average London taxi normally wil 
really hatched the conspiracy. The case against the exceeds the legal speed limit; so, often, do motor buses 
Russian Communists must be regarded as not proven, and even electric trams; and it is safe to say that all 
though anti-Bolshevik scaremongers will, of course, on ordinary country roads not one private car in ten dis 
continue to put the guilt on them, just as others will thousand ever drops to the legal speed limit except oo 
put it on the Bulgarian Communist Party, Agrarian ®t Sharp corners or in some emergency—or when = 
extremists, Macedonians, or some group of persons warning of a ” tra has been received from other he 
: . 2 : : passing motorists. There would be no sense in raising . 
pursuing a private vendetta. But the important thing tp. speed limit to 30 m.p.h. (which is probably about be 
now, as it seems to us, is not the search for criminals, the average full-speed rate at present of private cars) for 
but an honest attempt to deal with the conditions that or even to 40 m.p.h.; for there is no definable relation tam 
invite the commission of crime. For the existence of between speed and danger. It is safe often to use, is 
those conditions several parties are responsible. The ©V€" 1 London, speeds as high as 25 or 80 mph, = 


. . , : and on many roads—such, for example, as the recon- 
policy of the Bulgarian Government, the jealousies and ut. d parts of the Folkestone road, where five is | 


fears of Bulgaria’s neighbours, the unhelpful attitude .... can drive or pass abreast—there is no appreciable 


of the Allies, all contribute to the troubled state of the danger in speeds of over 60 m.p.h. On the other will 
country. We do not think that there is any short cut hand, there are roads in London and in many country a 
out of the mess, and we certainly do not believe that a towns, and even certain narrow hills far from any Bri 
larger Bulgarian army would remove discontent. It habitation, where 20 m.p.h. is a definitely dangerous os 
might, indeed, repress it, but that would only mean SPeed. Those who talk of the necessity of retaining rati 
; : and enforcing the old speed limit “for the sake of 
nc“ cange. , Ww nat must be hoped for is a genuine women and children” are talking something worse 
policy of conciliation at home on the part of the Bul- than sentimental nonsense—they might as well propose 1 
garian Government and better relations between to abolish motoring altogether—and by demanding Inte 
Belgrade and Sofia. And valuable help might be given the impossible they merely obstruct the discovery of see! 
from outside if, through the League or otherwise, Bul- the ractical and effective safeguards against dangerous que 
garia were offered a loan that would enable her to solve tiving which no one desires more than—or even so gres 
4 : much as—the rank and file of the motoring community. ster 
some of her economic difficulties. R . : 
eckless or incompetent drivers are a danger to pedes- new 
’ 7 r trians of all ages and sexes, but they are a much more ma) 
The Report of the Food Commission appears to be serious danger to other motorists. Of « 
dead and buried within a few weeks of its appearance. ** x * surf 
The Government has announced its inability further to The fierce controversy aroused over the W. H. oa 
complicate its legislative programme by acting upon it Hudson memorial, which has just been erected in Hyde this 
this year ; and the decision seems to be generally taken Park, has an almost prehistoric air. It reminds one spiri 
as indicating an intention not to act at all. The Com- of those far- away days, before the war, when no style tion: 
mission, presumably, will go on with its work; for so of art derived from a date later than the eighteen- of ge 
a ae Si weed qalle on ‘teleiien Deneet. But 2 seventies was considered respectable. It is, after all, med 
= t Pp y — only about a dozen years ago that Mr. Epstein’s Oscar neg 
will hardly be encouraged by the reception of its first Wiide memorial aroused a very similar controversy in im a 
offering to take its later labours seriously. It has, Paris. But times have changed, and Mr. Epstein’s > 
in fact, done its work—the work for which it was set critics will not get their way. For some inscrutable 
, =, ) ~ mus' 
up by the Government. The pledge to conduct an Teason most politicians seem to be unashamed Philis- imp 
investigation has been redeemed ; and honour is satis- tines, but even the House of Commons could hardly and 
fed. But even the very mild “ revelations ” made by reject the work of a man who would be acclaimed by, ador 
ws Pace y “we suppose, a very considerable majority of the artists 
the Commission have shown to a number of powerful of Europe as the greatest of living sculptors. In any a . 
vested interests the inconveniences of publicity; and case, what has the House of Commons to do with it? Bols 
these interests have no idea of allowing their Party to Parliament is sovereign, and in the last resort its the « 
set up a permanent Food Council which, if it did no powers are, of course, boundless. It has a right to 
more, would at least keep the public more informed than raga ae A Ry G Arts bm er just as it has 4 right Fr 
it has been in the past. Apparently, the opponents °° ¢staDlish a Genera Medical Council ; but it has no deba 
te : more right to interfere with or criticise the technical 
of the Report have had an easy triumph. It remains decisions of its experts in one case than in the other. elect: 
to be seen how the Commissioners will carry on in face Sir William Davison, the leader of the anti-Epstein 


of the snub they have received. We, in common, we faction, wants all public monuments in future to be 


suppose, with the vast majority of the consuming submitted before erection to the judgment of the House Thi 
of Commons. He might as well demand a debate on . 









public, believe in publicity regarding food prices, and ; ; : : prese 
therefore welcomed the proposal to appoint a body for the relative merits of eucaine Of novocaine, a5 & loca a suk 
: ae BE anesthetic, with a view to the instruction of panel - 
permanent investigation of the facts. But we are not goctors. He has a right, like all of us, to his own of ir 
surprised that many of the supporters of the Govern- opinion of Mr. Epstein’s work, but his opinion since ane 
ment should take a different view. he did not submit himself to his constituents as an eer 
* x * zsthetic—or medical—expert, is of no interest to anyone cj ~ 

: but hi ; 
The problem of safety on the roads, which has been 2 * * * schen 
raised by rival deputations to the Home Secretary There h Inter- but i 
. . 1 . ‘here have been repeated references, at the In We c 
this week, is certainly one of great difficulty. Capt. national Labour Office Conference this week, to the intros 
Brass’s deputation, representing the great body of proposal for “simultaneous ratification” of draft it ma 
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Conventions by the various Governments chiefly con- 
cerned, and to the forthcoming Conference of the 
incipal Ministers of Labour at which this matter will 
discussed. France and Italy both express their 
willingness to ratify the Eight Hours Convention, but 
that it should come into force simultaneously in 
all the leading industrial countries. The difficulty is to 
discover whether this proposal is put forward as a 
serious attempt to secure ratification, or merely as 
another means of ensuring delay. A great deal depends 
on the British attitude. If Great Britain will declare 
her willingness to ratify, the other countries can probably 
be induced to ratify also, and it will be easy to arrange 
for the Convention to come into operation at the same 
time in the countries concerned. Of course, it cannot 
be hoped that every country will agree. It ought to be 
me if four or five of the principal nations take 
simultaneous action. At present the chief obstacle 
is Great Britain, which is still pursuing a policy of 
obstruction. Let us hope that the British delegates 
will come back from Geneva convinced that it lies upon 
us to give Europe a lead, and equipped with arguments 
that will induce our Government to see that it is to Great 
Britain’s interest to screw up labour conditions every- 
where to the highest possible level, and therefore to 
ratify every draft Convention without demur or delay. 
* * * 


The Russian Trade Unions have now sent to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions a reply which 
seems to prepare the way for direct negotiations on the 
question of unity, and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress has carried its joint action with the Russians a 
step further by appointing its representatives to the 
new Anglo-Russian Trade Unions Committee. We 
may assume, then, that the negotiations are going on. 
Of course, they may still break down, and it is, on the 
surface, a bad sign that M. Losovsky, who has the repu- 
tation of an intolerant doctrinaire, has been appointed 
to take charge of discussions with Amsterdam. But 
this may mean little ; success or failure depends on the 
spirit in which the Russians are entering the negotia- 
tions. The British Unions have certainly no intention 
of going over to Communism, and we imagine they have 
made this quite clear to the Russian leaders. The 
negotiations may succeed, or they may fail. But it is, 
in any case, the worst possible policy to condemn them 
in advance, on the a priori ground that all Russians 
must of necessity be dishonest persons with whom it is 
impossible to have friendly relations. That is nonsense ; 
and it is the sort of attitude that recoils on those who 
adopt it. For our part, we want the negotiations to 
re on; but we have certainly no desire that the British 

nions should surrender their point of view or “‘ go 
Bolshevik’ in the interests of unity. Nor is there 
the slightest chance of their doing any such thing. 

* * * 


From the vague hints thrown out in last week’s 
debate, it appears that the Government’s promised 
electricity scheme—soon to see the light—will be 
based on a compulsory amalgamation of concerns in 
each district, and the constitution of a series of great 
companies rather like the railway groups of 1921. 
This is, of course, what was to be expected from the 
present Government. It will result, presumably, in 
a substantially reduced number of generating stations 
of increased power, and thus realise some of the 
fconomies possible. But it will also create a very 
powerful new vested interest, which may easily both 
stand in the way of a national scheme and block muni- 
a developments. It is impossible to criticise the 
Scheme more closely until its details are produced ; 
but it will obviously call for very careful watching. 
We cannot hope to induce the present Government to 
Introduce a scheme on the lines we should like; but 
it may at least be possible to do something to prevent 





unnecessary obstacles from being put in the way of 
the later conversion of the scheme to a more satisfactory 
shape. In the recent case of the Londun Electricity 
Bill, a clause was inserted which will make public 
acquisition very difficult for a long time to come. Such 
insurance by “private enterprise’’ against future 
legislation ought to be prevented in the larger measure 
soon to be introduced. 
* * * 

The National Conference of Labour Women, which 
has been meeting at Birmingham this week, is one of 
the most useful pieces of machinery the Labour Party 
has set up. The growth of Women’s Sections inside 
the Local Labour Parties in recent years has been 
remarkable, and has resulted in women playing a much 
greater part in the general work of the Party. The 
Conference, which serves to focus these activities, 
and at the same time to co-ordinate the work of women 
in the Trade Unions, is not spectacular ; and it attracts 
comparatively little attention. But it is really educa- 
tional, and it does express at first hand the views of 
working women and housewives and thus provide the 
Labour Party with an excellent means of gauging 
this vitally important section of public opinion. Natur- 
ally, the women delegates show their keenest interest 
in questions such as housing, social insurance, and 
education. This week, for example, they have been 
speaking their minds very freely about Mr. Churchill's 
new insurance scheme. But their discussions also 
cover the whole range of Labour policy, and it is natural 
that, in foreign affairs, they show a strongly pacifist 
outlook. Debating appears to be good and keen, 
and the Conference, more than some more authoritative 
Labour gatherings, has the air of really speaking the 
mind of those it purports to represent. 

* * *” 


An Irish correspondent writes: In one respect the 
first County Council elections under the Free State, 
which have been fixed for next month, are to witness 
a revolutionary departure from established tradition. 
Though a majority of the candidates will be supporters 
of the Government, Cumann na nGaedheal has decided 
to take no part in the contests as an organisation. 
The object is to free local boards, if possible, from the 
plague of party politics, and apparently the decision 
finds favour, for the farmers, though fighting as a 
group, have already in certain areas exacted a pledge 
from their candidates to oppose any a to use 
the Councils for political purposes. Republicans, on 
the other hand, do not conceal the fact that their 

urpose in entering the lists is to employ such authority 
in local affairs as they may obtain to make the conduct 
of national affairs impossible. There was a time when 
this kind of thing passed for idealism; but voters 
are no longer attracted by an idealism which means 
in practice, as they have discovered, the deterioration 
of all public services coupled with a crippling burden 
of rates. Republicans complain bitterly that the 
suppression of councils upon which they had a majority 
handicaps them unfairly in the approaching elections. 
But so far there is no evidence of any popular demand 
in the disfranchised areas for the restoration of their 
electoral rights ; on the contrary the autocratic control 
of paid Commissioners is applauded on all sides as not 
only more efficient but Jess tyrannical than a system 
of democratic representation perverted to serve purely 
party ends. There is, however, a real danger that, 
as in the past we handed over the management of local 
affairs to politicians, so in the future we may be tempted 
to leave the task to the Central Government and its 
agents. This would be a confession of failure more 


damning than even our enemies have prophesied, and 
the choice of candidates for the County Councils may 
well prove to be as important for the Free State as 
the formation of a new Cabinet. 


B 
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DRY ROT 


CONSERVATIVE speaker at a meeting the 
A other day was asked by a heckler what the 
Government had done for Great Britain and 
the world. Had he been a little more experienced he 
would no doubt have turned the attack by quoting from 
Mr. Baldwin’s pamphlets. Or he might have dilated 
on the prodigious benefits assured to us all by the re- 
imposition of the McKenna duties. He might even 
have referred to the blow at national sinfulness devised 
by the Home Secretary in his Night Clubs Bill. But 
being a young idealist and candid by nature, he lisped 
out “‘ Singapore,” and stopped at that. And in fact 
there was little more to say; for, with all his boasts 
and promises, Mr. Baldwin’s record is the barrenest 
of the barren. After six months of office, the Govern- 
ment is already showing all the signs of dry rot— 
not, of course, in its speeches, which are generally 
moist and moving, but in its acts. 

Are we to be told that six months is a short time ? 
It is; but it is a long enough time in which to have 
made some serious attempts to deal with urgent prob- 
lems at home and abroad. Ministers have made no 
such attempt. Sometimes they talk, sometimes they 
keep their mouths shut; but always they are for 
doing nothing. They cannot plead impotence; for 
they have a majority in Parliament such as hardly any 
previeus Government in this country has enjoyed. They 
cannot plead that they are carrying out the policy of 
“tranquillity ’’ for which they got a mandate at the 
General Election. If the electors wanted tranquillity, 
it was not a tranquillity that meant merely laisser- 
faire and talk. The country asked for a bold pro- 
gramme of social reform at home and for strenuous 
efforts after the pacification of Europe. Tory candi- 
dates up and down the land promised those things 
with their hands on their hearts; the Tory Govern- 
ment puts its hands in its pockets and remarks on 
the gravity of the present situation and the com- 
parative hopefulness of the future. It is jam yesterday, 
jam to-morrow, but never jam to-day ! 

At the beginning of April Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
made a solemn speech at Birmingham in which he 
pointed to the fear that broods over Europe. ‘ Unless 
we can alter the outlook,” he said, “‘ relieve these fears, 
and give security in the international sphere, it is 
brought home to me with every day that I pass at my 
work that Europe is moving to a new catastrophe.’ 
And what is this Cassandra doing at the Foreign 
Office to relieve our fears? Nobody desired him to 
emulate Mr. Lloyd George in stirring up hornets’ 
nests, or to try to sit on them as Lord Curzon did. 
Nobody expected him to lend money to the Bolsheviks, 
or to turn the Near and Middle East into an earthly 
paradise. But what everyone did demand was that 
he should address himself to the crucial problem of 
the Continent—the relations between France and 
Germany. Mr. MacDonald, when he was at the Foreign 
Office last year, set himself manfully, and not without 
success, to the task of improving those relations, and 
he raised the prestige of this country higher than it 
had stood for three or four years. Mr. Chamberlain 


has shirked his task and has let our reputation down 
with a bump. Before he had been long in office he had 





ee 


the opportunity—and the duty—of showing courage 
and statesmanship over the question of Cologne, 
He ought to have evacuated Cologne in accon. 
ance with the solemn obligations of the Treaty. He 
not only stayed there, but did not even offer the 
Germans a conciliatory excuse, as he might haye 
done. Whether it was subservience to France gp 
mere inertia on his part, we do not know. But we 
do know that he has committed us to an inept and 
dishonourable and dangerous policy. Herr Stresemanp 
was fully justified in saying last week that it was 
difficult not to indulge in bitter satire on the way that 
the Allies had treated Germany in this matter. 


Nor is this all. The British Government rejected 
the Geneva Protocol—rightly enough, though Mr. 
Chamberlain’s manner of doing it was the clumsiest 
possible. But the rejection of the Protocol was not 
meant to be an abandonment of attempts to solve 
the problem of French security. It was to clear 
the way for the more practicable plan of the Pact, 
The plan was a British suggestion; it was accepted 
by the Germans; it was trumpeted to the world 
at Geneva months ago by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr, 
Chamberlain himself is well known to hanker in his 
heart after an Anglo-French Alliance with Germany 
excluded ; but that, as he knows, is acceptable neither 
to the Cabinet nor to the country. It was his business 
to have pushed the Pact, to have imsisted that the 
French Government should not shilly-shally with the 
project. He has, in effect, admitted that himself in 
the passage we have quoted from his Birmingham 
speech. But the Foreign Secretary, like the rest of 
the Ministry, is suffering from dry rot. What he calls 
his “ work”’ appears to be to sit in Downing Street 
watching with one melancholy eye the disappearance 
of Great Britain from her rightful place in the councils 
of the nations, and with the other the approach of the 
European catastrophe. For our feeble position on 
the Continent we owe the entire thanks to him and 
the dead-alive Government of which he is a member, 
and if the catastrophe comes he and they will bear a 
large part of the blame. Meanwhile, we can, of course, 
cheer ourselves with the thought of Singapore. 

Turn now from the Foreign Office to the Departments 
where schemes of domestic reform are hatched. Alas! 
the nests are empty, or the eggs are addled. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, indeed, produced @ 
Budget, but what a Budget! It is pretty safe to say 
that if the country had had an inkling of Mr. Churchill's 
plan last winter, the Conservative Party would have 
found it hard to get a majority. The McKenna 
duties, the silk duties, the reductions of income tax 
and super-tax, may find defenders as well as critics. 
But clearly they have nothing to do with reform. 
They do not touch the social problems to which the 
Prime Minister makes such constant and affecting 
reference in his addresses, and about which some, 
at least, of the members of his party are believed 
to be in earnest. ‘‘ Prudent and sound Conservative 
finance,’ says Mr. Baldwin. “Dry rot,’ we answer. 

But what of the Pensions Bill? Mr. Churehill 's 
doing his best to make it look a fine feather in bis 
cap. But everyone can see that it is a miserably 
small and draggled feather. The scheme of pensions 
for widows and orphans, sound and indeed necessary 
as it is in principle, has been drafted in a niggardly 
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and unimaginative fashion. Its flaws and omissions 
gre glaring, and the burden it imposes on the victims 
of badly crippled industries has made it the object 
of the bitterest and most widespread complaint. The 
Government will clearly have to do something to meet 
the objections, and it is hinted now that they are 
looking for salvation to some economies in Unemploy- 
ment insurance. That brings us to their next failure. 
They have bethought them of no remedy for unemploy- 
ment. They dislike the “dole,” but they will try 
nothing in its place. The policy of the Ministry of 
Labour is only talk and drift and vague hopes. 
Another section of the Ministry of Labour is concerned 
with Trade Boards. What is it doing to show its 
interest in the host of workers in poorly organised 
trades struggling on the edge of destitution? It is 
drifting. Its course was announced in the House 
last December. The Government does not propose to 
destroy or emasculate the Trade Boards system, as 
Mr. Baldwin’s previous Government had tried to do. 
Existing Trade Boards are to be left; but if it appears 
desirable to introduce reactionary changes on the 
lines of the Cave Committee’s recommendations, 
administrative action may be used for what it is 
worth. And, of course, no new Trade Boards will be 
set up, except after the fullest investigation and 
public inquiry—which means in effect that there is 
no intention of having any new Boards. The Home 
Secretary, for his part, has a long overdue measure, 
the Factories Bill, waiting to be passed. But Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks’s zeal is all directed to the 
purification of the night life of London. He has 
only the slightest interest in such a trumpery, mundane 
thing as factory legislation, and if and when the Bill 
does come to be debated, there is every reason to 
fear that it will be enfeebled by the reactionary 
influences to which the Government are prepared to 
lend their ear. 

Space forbids us to extend this catalogue of pottering 
and failure. There is one question, however, that we 
should like to ask about a matter which we were led 
to believe was very near to the Prime Minister’s heart. 
He proclaimed again and again that he was determined 
to protect the public against the evil of dear food. 
He set up a Royal Commission, which has just issued 
a Report. It has rejected the bolder schemes pro- 
posed by the Labour Party, and its recommendations 
may not be drastic enough for many of us. But they 
do recognise that there are grave abuses, and they 
ofier some methods of defence against these abuses. 
And now it is rumoured that the Government intends 
to take no action, and to allow the Commission, which 
Was supposed to have further important work before 
it, to peter quietly out. Is it believable that, after 
all the hullabaloo he has raised, Mr. Baldwin is going 
tomake fools of Sir Auckland Geddes and his colleagues 
and the public? If so, he will show a cynicism or a 
Weakness equalled by none of his predecessors in modern 
times. We have heard Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
spoken of as “the great Cabinet of Reconstruction.” 
Appearances at any rate suggest that that is a ludicrous 
misnomer; they are a Cabinet of decay. When will 
Mr, Baldwin realise that we cannot live indefinitely 
% pathetic speeches, that we want something done ? 
And when will he realise that it is not the duty of the 
Prime Minister of England to be a roi fainéant ? 


THE MENACE OF MOROCCO 


Paris, May 25th. 


OROCCO has had a remarkable influence over 
the internal and the external policies of many 
European countries. Indeed it would not be 

difficult to demonstrate the decisive part Morocco played 
in determining the Great War and thus in affecting the 
life of every inhabitant of the globe. When Morocco 
stirs, Spain and Italy, England and Germany, Russia 
and France in particular look on with questioning and 
often anxious eyes. Perhaps no portion of the earth 
has so clearly been the key to much modern history as 
Morocco. On the Continent Governments have fallen 
and may again fall, the careers of statesmen and diplo- 
matists and soldiers have been shattered, revolutions and 
changes of régime have been provoked, and enmities 
between nations have been exacerbated to the dread 
conclusion of universal slaughter, on account of Morocco. 

Once more upheavals are threatened in which Ministries 
may crash and the whole course of politics in France— 
and possibly elsewhere—may be deflected. The Com- 
munist denunciation of the Moroccan operations has 
awakened sympathies in the French Socialist Party, and 
even zealous Radical supporters of M. Herriot were inclined 
to take up a challenging attitude towards the Painlevé 
Cabinet, with the result that, deprived of the whole-hearted 
support of the Left, the Caillaux-Briand-Painlevé com- 
bination was compelled to turn to the Right and to show, 
by its signals of patriotic distress, that it would welcome 
the majorité de réchange which the Bloc des Gauches rightly 
fears as indicating its own break-up. 

For a moment at any rate the intriguers against the 
Painlevé Government placed all their hopes on the refusal 
of France to be led into a fresh colonial war. Happily 
for M. Painlevé, it was easy to show that the preparations 
for the present campaign had been made by the two pre- 
decessors of the Prime Minister—General Nollet at the 
War Office, and M. Herriot at the Quai d’Orsay. There 
was nothing for it but a defence of M. Painlevé by M. 
Herriot himself. No attempt to contrast the two Govern- 
ments, one as pacific, the other as militarist, could succeed 
when it was revealed that the Moroccan troubles had beefi 
blowing up for six months, and that M. Herriot had sanc- 
tioned reinforcements to Marshal Lyautey. M. Painlevé 
had inherited an uncomfortable legacy. He found himself 
faced with faits accomplis and orders given. There can 
logically be no serious quarrel between the two Radical 
chiefs. 

As usual there has been an attempt made to throw 
the ultimate responsibility still further back on to M. 
Poincaré, and there seems to be no doubt that, if Abd-el- 
Krim was not in Paris over a year ago, his emissaries were 
here, and propositions were made, if not to M. Poincaré, 
to French authorities. The Communists, rejoicing in 
the opportunity of fishing in troubled waters, suggest 
that the propositions were directed against Spain. On 
this matter I think I should state that, having had the 
occasion of learning the mind of Marshal Lyautey, I am 
convinced, however tempting the extension of French 
control in Morocco might have been to him, in view of the 
impossible mess made by the Spanish military commanders 
in their zone, he was well aware, not only of the inter- 
national complications which would attend such extension, 
but what is from a soldier’s point of view even more im- 
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portant, was well aware that French military prestige, as 
well as Spanish military prestige, would in all probability 
be ruined in the difficult country of Spanish Morocco. 
Were the Spanish eventually to grow tired of the strife 
which has cost them so much money, so many men, and 
so much reputation, and has produced the most dangerous 
perturbations in Spain, the French would hesitate long 
before they embarked upon a policy of expansion. The 
minimum strength of the French troops for the purpose 
of a general pacification would be 100,000 men and there 
would undoubtedly be grave reverses. It is hard to 
believe, having regard to the opinion of Marshal Lyautey, 
that the French would voluntarily enter into a conflict 
which might take them permanently outside the zone 
that is allotted to them. It is therefore a pity that 
international misunderstandings, which conceivably may 
develop into grave international disputes, should be 
fostered. In the absence of specific evidence to the contrary 
Lyautey must be acquitted of Imperialist designs. 

Nor could any French Government in its right senses 
encourage or permit unnecessary adventures. Its existence 
would be endangered as the existence of the Painlevé 
Government is endangered. M. Caillaux is particularly 
distressed at the turn of events for several reasons. To 
be beaten on the political field would not be fatal to him. 
Were he turned out of office through the clash of parties 
he might properly look for an early return to power. But 
a defeat on the technical terrain would be fatal to him. 
If he cannot hold the franc and restore French finances 
he has no raison d’étre. Now, to accomplish his task, which 
at the_best is arduous and perilous, he has need of tran- 
quillity. For him a Moroccan war which must last many 
months is}the most unfortunate thing that could happen. 
The effect on public confidence can only be detrimental 
to his plans. Further, the credits which the Government 
has to ask from Parliament for the campaign, though 
comparatively small, are obviously only a first instalment. 
They must upset budgetary calculations. What is worse, 
they will furnish powerful arguments to those who are 
unfriendly to France in America and England and to those 
who believe that pressing demands should be made on 
France for the payment of her debts. It is easy for them 
to say: “You cannot find the money to pay what you 
owe, but you can find the money to finance a war.” In 
various other ways the picture of a pacific France endeavour- 
ing by economy, taxation, and a sincere fiscal policy to 
recover her equilibrium is badly daubed by the Moroccan 
events. 

On the other hand, when the French flag is engaged, 
it is impossible for responsible persons in the country, 
whether Radical or Nationalist, to show any weakness. 
Abd-el-Krim and the so-called Riff Republic are not 
recognised, and negotiations are not easy, however con- 
ciliatory the French may wish to be. If they begin to 
abandon the frontier, if the road to Fez is left open, then 
it is urged that the whole French position in Morocco, 
and finally in Northern Africa, may be destroyed. Nomin- 
ally at least the French are fighting not against a people 
but a party which has ranged itself against the Sultan 
who, though the puppet of the French, is still the Moroccan 
chief. 

It is strange that it was when M. Caillaux was Prime 
Minister that the Moroccan question became most acute, 
and that he has no sooner returned to the post of Finance 
Minister than Morocco again stands out red on the map. 
The coincidence gives the Communists the chance of saying 
that, while Caillaux is not a Nationalist in the sense of 
pursuing the feud with Germany, he is an Imperialist 
who seeks an outlet for patriotic feelings, dammed up on 
the Continent, in the channels of colonial enterprise. 
The accusation is, as I believe, unfair; but it helps to 


es 


rally many supporters to the Communist cause. 
assert that the aggression of Abd-el-Krim was caused 
the establishment of military posts to the North of the 
Ouergha. They assert that the Riffans were blockade 
and cut off from fertile valleys necessary for their ravitgijj, 
ment. They assert that the uncertain frontier has bes 
crossed. They openly side with Abd-el-Krim. 

call the Mussulman world to revolt in Tunisia, in i 
and they foretell uprisings in the Far East, in the Near 
East, and in Egypt. Communism is, in short, cleve 
enough to avail itself of racial, of religious, and of nationalig 
discontents. It calls on the French people to manifes 
against the despatch of troops to Morocco. It calls oy 
the soldiers to mutiny. It would be folly to deny th 
impression of malaise produced in the country by the Com. 
munist exploitation of the Moroccan difficulties, 

The Socialists, on their side, have been put in a dilemma, 
They are reluctant to join the Communists and to secede 
from the Bloc des Gauches, but they are equally reluctant 
to support a war which is in contradiction with the principles 
of their party. Their attitude consists rather in posinga 
series of awkward questions such as: Have not the French 
losses been concealed? Why is the truth not told? 
What are the reinforcements asked by Marshal Lyautey 
and what are the reinforcements which the Government 
proposes to send? Is the Government kept properly 
informed? Is it not.deceived by the military authorities? 
Is Painlevé strong enough to oppose the megalomaniac 
ambitions of the militarists? Is he ready to negotiate 
peace and will the negotiations be conducted by the 
Résidence-Générale or by the responsible Ministers? 
It is an insidious method of attack. 

The Radicals are alarmed about the mission, official 
or unofficial, of M. Malvy in Spain. It is all very well, 
they say, to come to an agreement with Spain by which 
no embarrassment shall be created to French action by 
the indeterminate character of the frontiers or by the 
exigencies of warfare which may carry the fighting into 
the Spanish zone. But it will never do to enter into a 
compact with the Spanish to take concerted action, if not 
common action, against the Riffans. Spain has suffered 
disaster after disaster in Morocco and may welcome French 
co-operation; but if France is tempted to join forces with 
Spain the adventure may be formidable and France, too, 
may plunge into disaster. 

The Nationalists who are prepared to help M. Painlevé 
urge, however, that by the treaties of 1904, of 1906 
(Algéciras) and of 1912, France and Spain have a common 
interest in subduing Morocco, even though their respective 
zones are strictly delimited. Their co-operation would 
permit a close blockade of the Riff by land and by sea. 


One point should be emphasised. Whatever be the 
truth about illicit bargains made by international adven- 
turers with Abd-el-Krim for mining concessions in the Riff, 
it is perfectly evident that fighting on any considerable 
scale would have been impossible had there not been 4 
traffic in arms. The Nationals of a number of countries, 
including France, are accused of furnishing munitions to 
the Riff. While at Geneva apparently useless squabbles 
which lead nowhere about the regulation of the manu- 
facture and traffic in arms are beginning to disgust the best 
friends of the League of Nations, we have before our eyes 
an object lesson of the incalculable mischief—perhaps 
the sequel will show, the catastrophe—which may be 
caused by unscrupulous exploiters of war conditions. 
They make their profits out of the spilling of blood. They 
are ghouls who live and batten upon death. Is nothing to 
be done about them? Is Geneva placidly to pursue its 
eternal pow-wows? How long is this spectacle of futility 


to endure? S1sLEY HupDDLESTON. 
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THE MINERS’ DILEMMA 


IHE Miners’ Federation, at its National Conference 

last week, held discretion to be the better part of 

valour, and rejected a proposal from Lancashire 
and South Wales that it should table an immediate applica- 
tion for an advance in wages. Instead, it decided to go 
on with the joint inquiry which is investigating the position 
in the hope of finding a remedy, and to ask the coalowners 
to table their proposals before putting forward any of its 
wn. 
’ The miners are obviously in a very difficult situation. 
Nearly 150,000 of them, or 12 per cent., are out of work, 
and many more are working short time. There is a large 
stock of coal in the country—enough, if it could be moved, 
to keep vital services going for a long time during a strike. 
Moreover, the trade position seems still to be getting worse, 
and additional collieries are constantly being closed. 
A miners’ strike, at least unless it were part of a more 
general movement, would stand not the smallest chance of 
success. 

Most of the miners’ leaders are well aware of this; but 
it does not get them out of their difficulty. Rates of wages 
in the industry are admittedly bad, well below the pre-war 
level. But earnings, owing to short time, are lower still, 
and many of the men are not making, despite their skill, 
atolerable living wage. Naturally, there is a strong demand 
among them for a forward policy ; for nothing irks like the 
fall from a fairly comfortable to a distinctly penurious 
standard of living. Accordingly, the fact that a miners’ 
strike would stand little chance of success does not mean 
that it will not happen. The leaders know that their hands 
may be forced, and that, if a strike once begins, the miners, 
as in 1921, will be likely to fight on with grim determination 
even though ultimate defeat be certain. 

There appear, in these circumstances, to be two schools 
of thought among the leaders. One group is playing for 
delay, in the hope that the owners may be induced to offer 
enough concessions to keep the men quiet, or, failing this, 
that something may turn up to avert the threatened conflict. 
The other school, seeing that there is no hope in a strike 
of miners only, is trying to arrange for a concerted movement 
of miners, transport workers, and engineers, which is in 
effect a revival of the old plan of the Triple Alliance in a 
new form. Effective alliance with the transport workers 
would, indeed, fundamentally alter the situation. It 
would force a quick decision ; for a transport strike can 
never last very long. And it would prevent the existing 
stocks of coal from being moved, and so neutralise their 
effect. It would also probably mean that it would not be 
worth the owners’ while to try to run the pits during the 
dispute, even if they could get labour, because there would 
be no means of carrying the coal to market. 

At a conference next week the miners are discussing this 
project of joint action with the representatives of the other 
Unions concerned. The railwaymen have had their national 
programme rejected, and are confronted with demands from 
the companies for a considerable scaling down of wages and 
conditions. The engineers have also met with a con- 
temptuous refusal of their demand for an advance in wages, 
and have been met with a counter-claim for drastic changes 
in working conditions and the surrender of the 47-hours’ 
week. So far the position is obviously favourable to plans 
for united action. Lach section has its own troubles, and 
each may see better hope of success in a pooling of resources. 

But it is by no means certain that this is how the Unions 
concerned will look at the situation. A joint strike of 
miners, transport workers and engineers would be plainly 
& very serious affair—the most extensive strike movement 
that has ever occurred in the country. The experience of 
the late Triple Alliance is not encouraging. And the 






railwaymen at least may feel, as on previous occasions, 
that they can do better on their own than by taking upon 
themselves a share of the heavier burdens of the miners 
and engineers. A good deal depends on the attitude of the 
railway companies. If they force an issue, they may fling 
the railwaymen into the miners’ arms. But, if they do their 
best to reach agreement with the railwaymen, the prospects 
of the proposed alliance may rapidly dissolve. For clearly 
the railwaymen hold the pivotal position. Miners and 
engineers together would be little, if any, stronger than 
either apart. Only if the railways are involved is a quick 
decision ensured. 

The proposal to make a bid for success by widening the 
area of the struggle rests on strategic grounds. The miners 
would face probable defeat if they acted alone, because the 
number of unemployed and the large accumulated stocks 
of coal would put them at a serious disadvantage. But 
clearly these strategic considerations have nothing to do with 
the wider question whether the coalowners can really 
afford to pay a decent wage. The miners might be beaten, 
even if the owners could well afford to pay. But they could 
hardly win, whatever the forces on their side, if they were 
making an impossible demand. This is precisely what the 
owners contend that they are doing, and from the owners’ 
standpoint this is what the joint enquiry is intended to 
demonstrate to the men. How far is this contention sound ? 


The depressed state of the coal industry is an unquestion- 
able fact, admitted by everyone. Moreover, the depression 
is world-wide. There has been a sharp fall in the world’s 
consumption of coal, and other fields besides the British 
are suffering from the slump. The production and con- 
sumption of brown coal, or lignite, on the other hand, have 
greatly increased, and oil is also a stronger competitor than 
ever. But the productive capacity, as distinct from the 
production, of the bituminous coalfields has not diminished, 
and especially there is a marked increase in the capacity 
of the German fields. Competition to sell coal is, therefore, 
more severe than in pre-war days, and the price of exported 
coal reflects this keen competition among the sellers. 
British coal exports boomed in 1928 in consequence of 
the Ruhr occupation. Since then there has been a progres- 
sive decline. As compared with last year, which was bad, 
exports for the first quarter of this year were down by one- 
sixth, and prices fell by half-a-crown a ton to a point which, 
the owners claim, means a loss of Is. 6d. on every ton 
exported. The home market is also depressed because of 
the continued industrial slump and the bad state of many 
branches of the iron and steel trades. 


These facts are not in dispute, though the precise 
figures may be questioned. Yet even under these con- 
ditions certain sections of the industry continue to make 
handsome profits. It is very difficult to disentangle the 
facts ; for the returns relating to the coal industry lump 
each district together, including good and bad collieries 
alike, and exclude profits from by-products and auxiliary 
enterprises, while the published reports of colliery com- 
panies mostly relate to concerns which, like the Powell 
Duffryn, have many properties besides coal mines, and 
lump the results of them all together. Many firms of 
this type continue to pay high profits, even in many cases 
on a considerably inflated capital. But other concerns, 
especially the smaller collieries which have no other enter- 
prises under their control, are admittedly faring ill. 

It arises, of course, from the nature of the industry that 
there should be very wide differences in the cost of pro- 
duction. A good pit can make a big profit at a price 
which means bankruptcy to a poor or worn-out pit. And 


the best pits appear to be very largely in the hands of the 

multiple concerns which conduct them in conjunction 

Large profits can exist 
c 


with other firms of production. 
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in the coal industry side by side with heavy losses. Poor 
pits may be closing down right and left, while rich pits 
are paying handsome dividends. But the miners’ wages 
are determined by an average, ascertained for each 
particular coalfield, and based on the exclusion of all 
auxiliary or related forms of enterprise. 

It is hard for the miners to bear the consequences of 
this situation. They see many of the big firms paying 
large dividends at a time when their wages are being 
drastically cut down on account of the depressed state 
of the industry, and when, despite low wages, miners 
are being thrown out of work by the closing of pits which 
cannot make ends meet. Naturally, the demand arises 
that since these differences in working costs depend mainly 
not on efficient management, but on different natural 
conditions or plenty or lack of capital for development, 
there should be a pooling of resources over the industry 
as a whole. This would not only enable rich pits to help 
pay for the poorer; it would also, by making capital 
equally available, enable many of the poorer collieries 
to be grouped and developed in such a way as very greatly 
to increase their efficiency. This at least is the miners’ 
contention, supported by the evidence given at the Sankey 
enquiry. 

Thus we come back, as we come back always in colliery 
questions, to the old problem of unification. Without 
unification some pits can afford to pay good wages; but 
some cannot, and a raising of rates all round will drive 
more of the marginal pits temporarily out of production, 
and throw more men out of work. But it is out of the 
question to base wages on the profit-making capacity of 
each particular mine. There must be a standard rate ; 
but, unless the trade situation improves, a decent standard 
rate stems to be unattainable save by unification of the 
pits. 

What will happen we do not pretend to know. Minor 
concessions the owners may be able to make. But a 
satisfactory settlement is barely possible unless the miners 
can either drive the owners to a voluntary measure of 
unification or persuade a Conservative Government to 
bring about unification by Act of Parliament. For the 
present what chance is there that either of these things 
will happen? Unification, in our view, is necessary ; 
but a thing may be necessary a long time before it is done. 
What remains to be seen is whether the owners can offer 
enough to enable the leaders to keep the men quiet, though 
rightly discontented, or whether we must face a strike 
which can hardly succeed unless it is on a sufficient scale 
to paralyse not only the mines, but industry generally. 
Such a movement seems unlikely in the present temper 
of Labour. But that we shall know better after the Con- 
ference which meets during the coming week. 


CHAOS 


OME of the critics have been thanking God this week 
S that they and their friends are not like the characters 
in The Cherry Orchard. The week in which the 
Derby is run, it seems to me, is a bad time in which to 
defend English men and women as being less foolish than 
Tchekov Russians. For some days past horses have been 
as supreme in England as they were im the land of the 
Houyhnhnms. The name of Crossbow has been on the lips 
of more people than the name of any statesman or soldier. 
If horses were worshipped as gods, they could not have more 
fully occupied the imaginations of men and women. The 
large white horse that we see cut out on the slope of certain 
downs is supposed in some quarters to be a relic of such 
horse-worship. But I doubt if, even in barbarous times, 
the horse ever held such a commanding position in England 


as it holds to-day. It is true that most of the Englishmen 
who are interested in horses know nothing about horses, 
Their attitude is both ignorant and superstitious. They 
are the prey of hopes and fears of which the rational map 
knows nothing. They consult oracles about the future, 
They are the slaves of signs and omens. I met a lady 
on Wednesday morning who had just been to the dentist, 
She told me that the dentist had told her that, on Tuesday, 
he had put a patient under gas and that, while unconscious, 
the patient had got very excited and had cried out: “ §¢, 
Becan wins! St. Becan wins!” On recovering conscious. 
ness, he was surprised to hear this, for he had not backed or 
been thinking of backing St. Becan. This narrative had 
impressed the lady very deeply, and the absurd thing was 
that, when I heard it, it also impressed me. Had it not been 
for the fact that I had already backed so many horses that 
it seemed to me ridiculous to back yet another, I should 
undoubtedly have put a few shillings on St. Becan in con- 
sequence. Did I not read in a Sunday paper that Billy 
Merson had dreamt three times that St. Becan was going 
to win? And are we not always reading in the papers 
about some actor or actress to whom the name of the 
winner of a great race was revealed ina dream? Certainly, 
the combination of a comedian’s dream and the agonised 
shout of a man who was having a tooth drawn swayed me 
as no evidence from the horse’s past could have done. | 
told myself that I was a fool for not acting on a tip from 
the subconscious—a tip, indeed, straight from the sub- 
conscious’s mouth. After all, may not the subconscious- 
ness have the gift of prophecy, and see the whole future 
spread before it like a landscape in clear air? Thus does 
the heathen in his blindness reason. Thus do thousands 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain reason during Derby 
Week. There are worse ways—but not many—of finding 
the winner of the Derby. 

It is an undoubted fact that during the same period 
many English men and women attempt to probe the 
future with a pin, shutting their eyes and bringing the 
pin down at random on a list of the names of the horses. 
I myself scorn divination by means of the pin and regard 
it as bringing a note of triviality into serious matters. 
Even so, though I can withstand the influence of one pin, 
two pins in agreement make me wonder if the occult is not 
at work trying to help poor mortals. A man told me that 
he had found Pons Asinorum with a pin, and that his wife 
by means of a pin and with closed eyes had chosen the 
same horse. There is something eerie in these coincidences. 
As a result, I began for the first time to take a serious 
interest in Pons Asinorum. I was also stirred by the 
thought that it would be fitting for a horse with a Latin 
name to win the great classic race. If I stood alone in 
my unreason, I should not be so profoundly disturbed 
in regard to contemporary civilisation. But I know 
that I do not, and that there are tens of thousands of men 
and women who are as foolish or more so. Nor are the 
rationalists of the racecourse much wiser. They seek to 
forecast the future by scientific methods, and again and 
again they forget to make allowance for chance. They 
slavishly study the past, and can tell us all about the 
sires and grandsires of horses and the speed at which the 
horses have run over various distances. But this blind 
servitude to known facts is as superstitious as the wildest 
faith in signs and omens. They scan the past instead 
of the future, and they go astray like men walking back- 
wards. There are said to be no more than ten or twelve 
men in England who make a living out of betting. There 
are thousands making a living out of other people’s betting, 
but only about a dozen drawing an income from thelt 
own. And of these dozen we may be sure, not more than 


one relies solely on his own judgment unaided by secret 
information from some successful stable. Yet the mhabit- 
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ants of these islands go on betting. What could Russians 
do that would prove them more imbecile? It may be, 
of course, that men and women bet only for amusement 
without any thought of making money. But I ‘have a 
notion that most of the people who bet heavily are people 
who are particularly fond of making money and that they 
get very little amusement out of it. Even the people who 
bet in small sums enjoy winning money more than they 
enjoy losing it. Yet they deliberately play a game in 
which the loss of money by those who take part in it is 
one of the leading characteristics. Perhaps I should not 
be feeling such grief over the follies of mankind if I had 
had better luck in the Derby. But I lost and am turned 
moralist. Even the fact that some of my friends won 
does not comfort me. I know that, though they have 
won this time, they will lose the next. And, apart from 
that, I find that most of them are now tearing their hair 
because they backed Manna for such small sums. The 
man who had a pound on Manna says bitterly: “ Why 
did I not have courage, and make it a hundred? Then 
I should have won something worth winning.” The 
regret of a man who has lost money on a horse-race is 
mild compared to the regret of a man who has won and 
who feels that he might have won a great deal more. Look 
about us where we will, we shall look in vain for a wise 
man. All men may be divided into two classes—those 
who are foolish enough to bet and those who are foolish 
enough not to bet. Even the twelve men who are wise 
enough to make money out of betting are probably as 
foolish as you or I in most of the other concerns of life. 

But, indeed, it is not only in regard to horses that we 
behave oddly. I said to my hostess at dinner the other 
night: “I thought Nigel Playfair was very good as Bob 
Acres.” She said: “ This is a perfectly odious apple.” 
Each of these sentences, taken separately, has a clear 
enough meaning, but take the two sentences together as 
a fragment of conversation, and I think you will look in 
vain for any greater connection between them than there 
is in the most deliberately chaotic dialogue in Chehov. 
I could forgive my hostess, of course, if the apple were 
of a unique badness such as would drive thoughts of any 
other subject out of an ordinary human head. But she 
has the habit of irrelevancy, and, while other people are 
talking, is evidently absorbed in her own thoughts and makes 
no attempt to link them with the thoughts of other people. 
To talk to her is like playing tennis with an opponent who 
is playing cricket. If you say to her: “ I went to see the 
Hudson Memorial this afternoon,” she replies : “ I hate those 
new yellow taxis, don’t you?” It is not that she finds you 
a bore. It is rather that she thinks aloud and regards 
other people’s conversation merely asa temporary interrup- 
tion of her thoughts. I am confident that she likes other 
people, but she will not listen to them. Even if you attempt 
to give coherence to the conversation by talking to her on 
one of her own subjects, she immediately changes it, so that 
ifyou say to her, “I rather like the yellow taxis,” she will 
more likely than not elude you by saying with an abstracted 
ail: “ Who’s editing the Times now, by the way?” As 
&conversationalist of slow movements, I find it difficult 
to keep pace with these swift changes. Indeed, almost all 
conversation changes too quickly for me, and, just as I 
am getting so interested in a subject that I am about to 
Venture a remark, off it flies to another continent or another 
planet, leaving me as giddy as if I were being borne through 
the air at a swift pace. It would be a good thing to have 
gramophone records made of conversations at parties: 
the result, I think, would be as curious as anything in 
Chehov. Whether our lives are as incoherent as our con- 
versations, I do not know. Most of them are given a sort 
*f coherence by the necessity of a continuous effort to 
4void starvation. But, even so, we are odd creatures 





with not one in ten million of us fit to be held up as a 


model to the young. I was sadly struck by the incoherency 
of modern life the other day when I gave one of my nieces 
a letter, asking her to put a stamp on it and post it. She 
went away for ten minutes andthen came back to tell me that 
there wasn’t a stamp in the house. I asked her to go and 
have another look. At the end of another ten minutes 
she returned. ‘* Well,” I said, as she looked a little dis- 
tracted, “‘ did you find the stamp?” ‘“‘ Oh, yes,” she said. 
“I’ve got the stamp, but I’ve lost the letter.” There 
are quite a number of people who never can find one thing 
without losing another, like the clown in the music-hall 
picking up plates, and letting two plates drop for every one 
he picks up. It is my own experience—an experience of 
the same kind—that the more carefully I put anything away, 
the more certain I am to forget where I have put it. This 
is a great argument against being too careful and business- 
like in one’s habits. Careful and business-like habits 
only lead to chaos. The only time I was ever robbed was a 
month ago when, for the first time in my life I had put my 
money carefully into a note-case. All these things help 
to convince me that in his picture of life in The Cherry 
Orchard Chehov is not far wide of the mark. 
T TW 


SOME FARMING PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


ry HE trouble is,” said a substantial farmer to the 
I writer a few weeks ago, “‘ that we cannot hope to 
keep the young men on the land. All this educa- 
tion folk talk about may be useful in the towns, but it 
plays the very devil with the country. If you want a lad 
to do as his father did, you have to get him on to the fields 
when he is twelve, not a year older, and keep him busy. 
You give him new ideas and teach him all manner of things 
that are of no real use to him, and he is not going to work 
on the land if he can get any other job. I thought if we 
had a Conservative Government they’d have had the sense 
to see it, but they haven't.” 

This frank opinion calls for no comment other than an 
admission that the farmer’s statement is correct. Lads are 
no longer prepared to go on the land, and when they do, 
they show none of the qualities of stability and content that 
have made their fathers and their fathers’ fathers the 
mainstay of what has always been a sweated industry. The 
sickness of agriculture in this country would indeed be 
desperate in view of the immense number of physicians and 
the complete absence of a cure, but for the fact that at a 
moment when the outlook is darkest, vast changes are 
coming to restore prosperity to the farm and perhaps to give 
the worker a living wage. 

A year ago, the Research Branch of the Ministry of 
Agriculture established at Oxford an Institute of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, and in the past few weeks it has 
solved for the farming community one of the gravest prob- 
lems—the problem of safe harvest. Year by year, as every 
man who has farmed knows only too well, there are certain 
periods of intense anxiety. The first comes when the grass 
is ripe for hay-making, and the second when the corn is 
ready for the harvesters. Sometimes a season of wonderful 
growth brings the grass to perfection, and just at the 
moment when it is heavy with seed, the weather changes. 
Perhaps the cutting machines have been at work, and the 
grass lies in unturned swathes, perhaps it has been made 
and cocked and is waiting for the wains, when the down- 
pour comes. In the latter case, much of the work has to be 
done over again with the return of fine weather, and the 
hay, instead of being of good colour and full of nourishment 


is brown and comparatively worthless. 
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Similar troubles come with harvest. The corn is 
gathered, the stooks are set up and, before it is possible to 
carry to the stack yards, wet weather supervenes, work is 
delayed, and in extreme cases the sheaves lie in the fields 
until grain sprouts in the ear. At other times wheat is 
brought in so soft that although stacking is possible, the 
stacks must remain through the winter for the March winds 
todry them. By then, as the farmer is under no compulsion 
to build on steadles and does not realise their value to him, 
you may be sure that rats and mice have taken an immense 
toll. 

The loss through rain in harvest has never been com- 
puted, but it must run into millions of pounds in an un- 
favourable year, and now as a result of extensive experi- 
ment, the Agricultural Institute at Oxford has produced a 
simple drying machine that should make the farmer inde- 
pendent of the weather. Various preliminary experiments 
proved that it is impossible to dry crops in the stack with 
cold air ; it absorbs moisture too quickly and the questions 
that had to be considered were, first, how to provide the 
necessary hot air, and, secondly, to discover the most 
effective temperature. For hay, this proves to be about 
60° F. above the atmospheric temperature; for corn and 
pulse it is usually lower. 

To-day the farmer can cut his grass and bring it in—wet, 
if necessary—to where he proposes to make the stack. He 
puts up a frame made of stout poles with wire round them, 
and from the base of that frame a wide pipe runs to the 
drying machine. When the frame and pipe are in position, 
the farmer can build up his stack, which at present should 
be circular; provision has not yet been made for the rec- 
tangular shape. So soon as the stack is built in any 
weather it can be lightly thatched, and then the hot air is 
drivehin byafan. The machine that heats it can be worked 
by the ordinary petrol-driven farm tractor, which supplies the 
power that drives the air into the stack. The air itself is 
heated by being passed over hot cylinders. The cylinders 
I saw on the experimental farm at Sandford, near Oxford, 
recently, were heated by two paraffin burners; belting, 
passed from the tractor to the machine, supplies the driving 
power. The hot air dries at such a rate that in an eight- 
hour day twelve tons of wet hay can be treated, and one of 
the effects of this treatment is that the grass retains a 
higher nutritive value than it does when it is dried by the 
sun. This is hard to believe, but the percentages have 
been worked out and the question has been settled. Another 
point that I noticed in examining the remains of a stack that 
had been heated in this fashion last year was that the broad- 
leaved clover had retained shape as well as colour. 

Naturally, the question of expense has to be considered, 
but here again the Institute is on strong ground. The cost 
of working the machine is more than covered by the saving 
in field work, and although more horse labour is required 
to draw green grass from the field to the stack than to cart 
made hay, yet the total cost is less. In fine weather the saving 
is equal to a shilling a ton ; but in bad weather, when, after 
the hay has been made, it is necessary to spread the cocks 
and dry it again, the saving is estimated at 5s. 6d. a ton ; 
so, while in every case there is an advantage, it increases 
with bad weather. Moreover—and this is an important 
matter—the heating apparatus can work so quickly that a 

farmer after working in his own fields can hire out the 
machineto a neighbour. The making of the necessary frame 
for the centre of the stack need present no trouble ; rough 
carpentry and nothing more is required, so it would only 
be necessary to move the heating apparatus, provided that 
the farmer who borrows has a tractor, or even a car. I 
believe that the ubiquitous Ford will serve this end, 
and perhaps other cars are equally equipped for the 


purpose. 
W hen we come to the corn harvest similar conditions 





obtain. Stacks can be made while the corn and straw ap 
wet, and not only does the heating actually improve th. 
quality of the straw when it is used for chaff, but it results 
in hardening the grain so effectively that the farmer cap 
sell within a few days of harvest. He is no longer tied yp 
because his corn is soft, and he is not forced to keep stacks 
through the winter, paying tribute to the vermin that infest 
his holding. 

This development is but one of many with which the 
Agricultural Institute at Oxford is concerned. It jg 
about to make a number of machinery tests, so that the 
farmer may not be at the mercy of the agent who has 
the smoothest tongue, but may have the actual facts of 
the capacity of any engine before him. In this way he will 
be able to bring to the land every advantage that petrol 
has brought to the roads. Then, again, the Institute js 
studying questions of subsoiling, and has already been abl 
to show that by breaking up the “ plough pan,” it js 
possible to increase the output of crops by anything from 
20 to 60 per cent. The figures are, indeed, so startling 
that if they did not come from a very high authority, it 
would be impossible to regard them seriously. Another 
work of great importance that is being undertaken by the 
Institute, but not at Oxford, is the supply of electricity 
for light and power to the farm through the medium of 
windmills. They say progress has been made here, and I 
am hoping in a little while to see what has been done. But 
by the side of the conquest of the weather these other deve- 
lopments are dwarfed. 

One of the effects of this work, which shows so extraor- 
dinary a development in so short a time, is that it must 
tend to improve the rate of wages. That the number of 
men on the farm will decline is inevitable, because what 
the farmer I quoted above said is quite true: the younger 
generation is not staying. But, on the other hand, if the 
farmer is to rely upon the agricultural engineer, he must 
have men who are qualified to attend to the machinery. 
One of the reasons why the tractor has failed so often 
hitherto has been that the men in charge know nothing at 
all about machinery, and when a tractor has broken down 
they have left it lying uncovered in the field until some- 
body can be hired to render first aid. Obviously, when the 
farmer can protect his harvest and reduce the time of 
ploughing and subsoiling his land by the aid of engines 
that require a reasonable amount of attention, he will find 
it is a paying proposition to have trained men on the farm. 
As the only alternative will be the tender—or at least 
expensive—mercies of the repair shops, the garages and 
the rest, he will be forced to realise at long last that even 
on the farm the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The registration ordinance is probably morally inde- 
fensible unless regarded as some kind of not very onerous 
apprenticeship act (it is a criminal offence not to sign off an 
employee on demand at the end of any month in the absence of 
a definite contract), but it is only fair to say, (i) that as far 3s 
my experience at least goes in this district where there are no 
indigenous natives, such as come to work show not only no 
objection whatever to registration, but a very marked eagerness 
to get their papers as soon as legally eligible ; and (ii) that the 
natives largely brought the registration law on themselves by 
their incessant and apparently quite causeless desertions. 
It was no uncommon thing at one time on going out in the mor 
ing to find that the entire staff of the farm had deserted overnight 
for no reason that could be discovered and without having 
previously shown any dissatisfaction with pay or treatment 
or made any complaint whatever. Individual desertions wer 
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of daily occurrence, and quite often one would find one’s own 
deserters “‘ working” for a neighbour a day or two after under 
grtainly no more favourable conditions—possibly under worse. 

Beyond two definite attempts, speedily squashed by the 
Colonial Office, to impose direct forced labour for settlers, the 
only compulsion on natives to become wage-earners is the 
necessity to find actual cash to pay their taxes—and this 
necessity existed before there were any settlers—nor were officials 
at all backward in seizing native stock and even in burning huts, 
to enforce payment. Even now I believe it is not unusual to 
compel natives to sell their stock at rubbish prices to meet 
Government cash dues. 

Although native direct taxation is probably disproportionately 
high in comparison with wages and presses with some harshness 
on individuals who have to pay for more than one hut—indeed, 
[always understood that the Thuku row, leading to the shooting 
of natives in the streets of Nairobi was due rather to excessive 
taxation than to discontent with registration and that it was 
reduced in consequence—it cannot be said now that on the whole 
itis so high that it cannot be met by a little casual wage-earning 
either for Government—which is usually short of labour too 
—or for settlers, or by a little foresighted sale of produce. If, 
therefore it is admitted, as it must be by anybody who knows the 
facts—and Leys certainly did—that compulsion to become wage- 
eamers is so mild as to be practically non-existent, it surely is 
not very tyrannous to try and teach the natives that there are 
two sides to a contract ? They are quick enough to insist on 
their own side. It must be emphasised also that the personal 
treatment of natives is generally quite extraordinarily good, 
most employers having a very strong sense of responsibility 
towards their servants, as is to be expected from the social 
cass of most of them. The general policy is, however, that 
usually found in such countries, and envisages merely a large, 
stable and respectful labour supply, under various amusing 
disguises (trusteeship, etc.)—though one would have imagined 
that mere self-protection would have inspired a wider outlook, 
since it is fairly obvious that European production alone will 
never pay for the incessant European demands on the Govern- 
ment for every kind of facility, while the idea that a tiny country 
like this can ever become a great white dominion is the merest 
moonshine. 

One gathers that this is at last being appreciated at home and 
that some policy of native production is on the way. If this 
is 80, it is probably equally understood that without some sort 
of compulsion—either direct order or “* advice *°—or by the far 
more disastrous way of artificially createde conomic pressure, the 
natives will not do very much more than they do now—even 
for themselves—and was Uganda cotton entirely spontaneous ? 

As a matter of quite unsentimental fact, it would not harm 
the natives at all to be made to “ work” in moderation any 
more than it would harm some none too strenuous Europeans. 
But what will lead to really serious trouble unless discontinued 
at once is the constant nibbling at the reserves. These should 
be demarcated and registered at once.— Yours, etc., 

Eldoret, N. E. F. Corserr. 
Kenya. 


THE SOUTH. AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of Tan New STaresMan. 
_ Siz,—The article signed by “‘ M.” entitled “* Party Politicians 
and the Colour Bar,” in your issue of April 4th, “ damns with 
faint praise” the Hertzog Administration, and is calculated to 
give a wrong idea of the opinion of a by no means inconsiderable 
bedy of British Liberals resident in this country. It must not 
be overlooked that the English Press in South Africa is domi- 
tated, almost without exception, by the monied interests upon 
Which, as your correspondent deplores, the South African Party 
Government relied unduly towards the end of its term of office. 
statement can be confirmed by referring to the directorates 

of the newspapers in the principal urban areas. It would appear 
that “M.” has been unduly influenced by the ex-parte criticisms 
of the Government published in this Press, or he could not have 
communicated, as serious information, that the South African 
} would in all likelihood be so designed as to exclude British 
‘ntiment. Were his acquaintance with educated Nationalist 
— ever so slight he must know that it is exceedingly sen- 
ve to innuendoes of this description, and that prominent 

€s are anxious for a flag to symbolise the growth of a sense 

of nationhood, having as its design nothing that can remind the 






two races of the dark past. In deference to the violent pre- 
judices of the electorate a compromise, embodying the colours 
of the Union Jack and the old Republican flags, may result ; 
but those of us who view the Government’s action independently 
do not anticipate the flag foreshadowed by your correspondent. 

It is apparent from “M.’s”’ comments on the reversion to the 
gold standard that he, in common with the controlled Press, is 
prepared to see in every act of proposed legislation by the new 
Government the hidden hand of “* secession.”” Mr. Havenga, the 
Minister of Finance, has won golden opinions from friend and foe 
alike for his remarkable ability in matters concerning currency, 
and it is ungracious to stigmatise the Nationalist Government» 
of which he is a member, as inexpert. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Nationalist Party numbers 
no considerable number of British colonials amongst its ad- 
herents. They realise that, however worthy of esteem General 
Smuts might have been in his broad-visioned utterances on 
International politics, the Party of which he is leader here has 
bitterly antagonised the working classes of both races, and 
studiously ignored the race aspirations of a large proportion of 
the Boer population in the country. The later period of his 
Premiership was distinguished by revolt and unrest. There are 
no such ugly clouds on the horizon now, and the verdicts at the 
recent by-elections at Klerksdop and Gruoff-Reinet, where 
Nationalist candidates were returned by increased majorities, 
prove that an increasing number of the people sympathise with 
the Government in its endeavour to improve the lot of the poor 
worker in town and country against the great odds of a unitedly 
hostile Press, and a sneering and contemptuous opposition. 

I do not customarily write on political affairs, and would never 
dream of questioning statements appearing in the Press for the 
million in Great Britain, but ‘“‘ New STaTesMAN”’ readers 
want the truth, and I feel, in justice bound, obliged to warn 
them against accepting, without reservation and misgiving, all 
that they hear about South African politics through the 
ordinary channels.—Yours, etc., 

Johannesburg. 

May 6th. 


MARTIN CUNNINGHAME. 


BIRTH AND DEATH-CONTROL IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of THE New STaTrEsMAN. 

Sir,— Lens” says that “‘ Agnostic France practises birth- 
control, Catholic France does not.” Well, Mr. Denis Gwynn 
states in The Catholic Reaction in France (p. 180) that the birth- 
rate of the most Catholic districts was 21.2 per thousand ! There 
are further reasons for believing that the Roman Catholics will 
not very long continue to have a higher birth-rate than other 
people; for example, their Church now allows the tempus 
ageneseos method of birth control. Mrs. Sanger reports that as 
many Roman Catholic women as Protestant and Jewish have 
attended her clinic in New York, and the Lancet of November Ist 
showed that in Austria the movement is so advanced that “all 
classes of the population have come to understand that there 
are moral, social, medical, and even financial indications for the 
premature interruption of a pregnancy.” As to the statement 
of “‘ Lens” that “‘ birth-control in France has monstrously failed 
to achieve death-control,” the pre-war death-rate of 17 per 
thousand was not very excessive for a country which increased 
its food supply and its trade extremely slowly ; in other words, 
the average duration of life was nearly as high as in England.— 
Yours, etc., B. Duntop, M.B. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

S1z,—That for the last eighty years critics visiting the Royal 
Academy of each year should have been forced to compare it to 
Madame Tussaud’s does not in the least surprise us. Neverthe- 
less, we are grateful to Mr. Whitehead for verifying the fact. 

Mr. J. S. Aumonier’s letter, though less informative, is equally 
interesting. He asks, ‘‘ Cannot something be done to discourage 
such conscientious veterans (your art critics) from continuing a 
task (the inspection of the Royal Academy) for which, naturally, 
they have lost all zest?” 

Alas, Sir, the painters who exhibit there have already accom- 
plished all that is humanly possible in that direction.— Yours, etc., * 

OSBERT AND SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
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SOLDIERS’ SLANG crasies may be said therefore to balance what they loe Fick 
by being old-fashioned. They have a barbarian sense of srmo 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There seems to be a mistake in “ Affable Hawk's ” 
review of soldier slang in your issue of the 16th inst. No doubt 
the word “ Blighty” was introduced to our troops by the Indian 


tragedy and a barbarian sense of humour. had 
Now one of the traits in a childish sense of humouw 
is the wanting to be amused over and over again, the was 


regiments fighting in France, and the former corrupted the Hin- besieging of friends with requests for the same anecdote Ferd: 
dustani word “ Belati” into the word that survived the war. or imitation, and not only the love of mimicry, but , Menc 
But “ Belati * does — pwd ee as Ss peg sl precocious indulgence in the same false talent. If the in 1 
ea ey = — i oe eee he os England) . it ane wanted a court attendant he would send for a dwarf he a 
never means “ home.” “ Belati pani” (soda-water) is simply ‘rom Mantua, and if he required the services of @ painter an il 
“ British water ” ; the natives, at first, knowing how they them- he would ask for someone who could paint quickly rather verse 
selves prized water from the Ganges, must have believed that we than well, or could improvise in the manner of all the to Is 


had water taken from an English river, bottled up and sent out. 
I doubt whether the word “ Belati” is itself Hindustani, any 
more than the word “ bukkus” (box). English words, natur- 


famous masters without possessing much particular style into 
of his own, e.g. Luca Giordano. Foreign talent was On 


alised in India, become transformed beyond all recognition, imported into Spain in successive waves; it was mainly Conv 
owing to the native inability to pronounce many of our conso- Flemish till Charles V. _patronised Italian masters and to J 
nantal combinations. Two undoubted instances of such trans- Philip II. built the Escurial. After that it became Italian, inspi 
formation almost prove the derivation of “ Belati.” Native What we should expect to find, therefore, in the days 5. G 
ng — — y a re bao cal ——. of Flemish supremacy is just what can be discovered later Spaii 
Yours, ete., » See fone on when Italian influence was paramount: that pictures build 
(formerly Principal of La Martiniére by the finest living masters were bought, but only talent front 

College, Calcutta). of a second-rate order, based mainly on a power of sensa- detai 

tionalism, could be induced to leave its native land and polla 

' establish itself among the doubtful comforts of Spain, ribbe 

JAZZ AND THE GRAMOPHONE Had only those stubborn Dutch at once submitted, or of-ar 

To the Editor of Taz New SraTEsMAN. never rebelled, we should expect to find in the Prado a Valle 
Srm,—There is a great deal of talk just now about jazz and its few accidental Rembrandts, let us say, and whole deliberate wher 
influence, but nobody seems to have called attention to the fact quantities of Gerard Dou, or of that red-brick specialist, of th 


that since the war British musical taste has developed in two Van der Heyden. In other words, Dutch particularities Ww 


strangely divergent channels. P : would be preferred to their real genius. wert 
Though the younger set makes all the noise and worships at : ‘ : ; - : 
the shrine of the saxophone, at the same time Beethoven, Wagner The Spaniards had begun to look towards the Fleming at 
and that old wizard Bach are drawing round them every day a for these amusements some time before the marriage of Tole 
greater and more rapt number of worshippers in our British Philip of Austria to Mad Joanna had made it certain begu 
homes. The gramophone has been blamed for fostering the jazz- that both lands would be grouped under the samme monarehy. for | 
child, but as a fact the gramophone has precipitated a classical Catalonia was generally in revolt, so that Valencia was the | 
renaissance in music. It has made it possible for everyone from the safest Spanish Mediterranean port; America was not of tl 
Prime Minister to page-boy to express himself in musical terms, . i d d Cadi » ek the heciene Meee 
and it is often my pleasurable experience in the country districts © mcovercs On eas BOL YS See NeruoUr a ad tl 
to hear The Planets, ox Sir Henry Wood conducting Elgar and treasure fleet of the Indies; the chief ports were therefore its ii 


Cesar Franck symphonies, or even the lovely music of such in the North at this time, so that there was constant inter- The 


** exclusive ” Continental artists as the Lener Quartet by cottage course with the harbours of the Netherlands, undisturbed, ackn 
firesides where ten years ago the words ** classical music ” sug- as yet, by the threat of English naval power. Brusseks supp 
natal ouch tnanitics as Jessie's Dream or The Robin's 1). capital of the Netherlands, and the former northern naus 

It is the greatest mistake to jump to the conclusion that the C@Pital of Burgundy, had its school of rich and flond leaf- 
gramophone is a low-brow toy just because none of the modern Gothic, out of which several practitioners were invited to ordi 
* cocktail dramas " seems complete without it ; or that because Spain and not expected in the process to become any les of tl 
no really sophisticated Mayfair dance party is considered a florid or exuberant than they had been at home. earn 


success unless Layton and Johnstone “ want you to be happy,” 


sophistication means syncopation. Real sophistication means A good example of this importation was the architect to 


taste, and I do not think that Bach, were he alive to-day, Juan Guas, more likely from his name to have been Flemish some 
would decry jazz ; on the contrary, he would doubtless be doing than Walloon in origin. It was he who built the Infantado to le 
wonderful things, for, being the master of syncopation, he could palace at Guadalajara, some thirty-five miles from Madrid. this 
not aoe treat jazz as “ one of the family,” ge Idaresay Jt was begun, in 1461, for the famous family of Mendoza, Ei 
he ee mnaiet that Mr. Jazz now and again “ pulled up his so that it forms an interesting comparison with the Stroz than 
socks ! ’’—-Yours, etc., Norau BENTINCK. : ‘ " " ~ 
Yew Tree Lodge, Exton, Oakham. and Riccardi palaces in Florence, the first non-defensive cath 
May 19th. (though their thick walls belie this) and Renaissance Ferc 


minded houses in Italy. In distinction to their massive and 








sobriety the Infantado palace is bulky with a kind of exal 

. sculptural clumsiness, as if, in order to get his effect, the ficer 
Miscellany architect had to have a huge mass to wear down and Enri 
whittle into shape. The palace is, in appearance, % out 

THE FLEMINGS IN SPAIN much carved down to as built up. Its quality is a gaudy else 

and adipose fantasy, with those banked up window-et- men 

N his book on Spain Mr. Havelock Ellis attributes brasures disposed for ceremony as though built into Cole 
I some barbarian qualities to that race and perhaps permanence for a perennial tournament on the dusty in t 
tempers their virtues with a few barbarian deficiencies. ground below. It is so much less reticent, and by that de | 
That is why they carve better than they paint, and why much more picturesque and adventurous. The courtyard miss 
they lose themselves on any excuse in a jungle of ornament. within, with its double-cloister, shows that Guas had ther 
It is because of their virtues that they have never sub- allowed himself to be influenced by the Mudejar work Si 
mitted to foreign invasion, and some critics would say, going on round him. The peculiar triangular spikes with wer 
though this can certainly not be proved, that it is their which the facade is decorated have in this courtyard mai 
shortcomings that keep back industrialism. Their idiosyn- developed their system into a most complicated web of chu: 
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thick, massive ornament about the arches, while the 
armorial shield with satyr supporters over the door has 
had its zoological fantasy magnified into a system of 
hedgehog lions above the arcades within. The palace 
was a setting for splendid ceremonies; three times did 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic kings, accept the 
Mendoza hospitality; Frangois I. stayed some days there 
in 1525 on his way as a prisoner from Pavia to Madrid, 
he admired the chimney-pieces in the long gallery, and 
an inferior poet, Nunez de Castro, praised them in bad 
yerses; and it was the scene in 1559 of Philip II.’s marriage 
to Isabelle de Valois. Soon after that it must have fallen 
into decay. 

One of the strangest buildings in Spain, the Dominican 
Convent of S. Pablo at Valladolid, is sometimes attributed 
to Juan Guas. Should this be correct he must have 
inspired the yet more peculiar adjacent convent of 
§. Gregorio, and a whole range of buildings in Northern 
Spain that form a Spanish parallel to the Manoelino 
buildings of Portugal. To possess this character a church 
front must be composed of such seemingly incongruous 
detail as mace-bearers, armed warriors, satyrs, wild-men, 
pollarded trees in heavy leaf and bound together with 
ribbons, knotted coils of rope, and, above all things, coats- 
of-arms. This movement died out, in the same city of 
Valladolid, with the church of La Magdalena built in 1570, 
where the whole facade is formed by the coat-of-arms 
of the founder. 

Whether Juan Guas, and his brother Enrique who 
worked with him, were responsible or not for any buildings 
at Valladolid, it is at any rate certain that they worked at 
Toledo on the church of S. Juan de los Reyes. This was 
begun in 1476 by Ferdinand and Isabella and was intended 
for their burial-place, but they changed their minds on 
the conquest of Granada and are buried in the cathedral 
of that latter city. This is perhaps as vulgar a building 
as the mind can conceive, and the painful snobbishness of 
its invention becomes unendurable by the skill in execution. 
The most fiendish sculptors from Carrara would here 
acknowledge defeat. The great coats-of-arms with eagle- 
supporters affect one with a kind of vertigo, so that it is 
nauseating and awful to behold them with their sharp 
leaf-like edges and confectionery finish. It is most extra- 
ordinary that the man capable of designing the palace 
of the Mendozas should have achieved this mid-Victorian 
earnestness, and it shows that the transition from Gothic 
to Renaissance was with many artists a species of 
somersault in which some few of them were lucky enough 
to land on their feet. Juan Guas seems to have achieved 
this for once and then to have jumped back again. 

Enrique de Egas from Brussels had a larger practice 
than the architect just mentioned. He worked on the 
cathedral at Toledo and built four great hospitals for 
Ferdinand and Isabella at Toledo, Santiago, Valladolid 
and Granada. The first and third of these are beautiful 
examples of the early Renaissance style with magni- 
ficently conceived doors and fine cloistered courtyards. 
Enrique de Egas arrived safely in the new style and kept 
out of danger. He left elaborate Gothic at a distance, or 
else there might have been dangerous and painful develop- 
ments. A German father and son, Hans and Simon of 
Cologne, had carried this rather beyond the safety line 
in the towers of Burgos Cathedral and at the Cartuja 
de Miraflores just outside that town; had such com- 
missions as these been undertaken by an exuberant Fleming 
there would have been no stopping him. 

Still more numerous than the architects from Flanders 
Were wood carvers of that same country. They worked 
mainly on the huge retables that are so characteristic of 
church art in Spain; and the finest of these are at Toledo 








and Seville. With their heavy and profuse gilding, and 
relying for effect on multiplicity of quite invisible detail, 
they reach from the ground almost to the roof of the church. 
There were as many Germans as Flemings at work upon 
such tasks, and apart from a first momentary impression 
these works become painful in detail and tiring beyond 
words under examination. That they should be so con- 
scientiously executed makes them worse. Enrique de 
Egas, Pedro Gumiel, and Dancart are responsible for these 
formidably Japanese aberrations of taste; a third-rate 
Italian with a few pots of paint could achieve a like amount 
of poetry in a few hours. 

When working on choir-stalls these German and Flemish 
carvers achieved a more legitimate success, for the seats 
were at any rate occupied and their craft by this alone 
was assured of some contemplation of its detail. Some- 
times, as at Plasencia, they tried to retain the wandering 
attention with effects of pornography. 

Such elaboration shows a decline and decadence in 
Flemish art that is fully borne out in their paintings, for 
by now most of their good masters were dead and there 
was to be nothing more till Brueghel and Rubens. Luckily 
out of the plethora of inferior pictures there are some few 
of first-rate merit. Chief of these is the famous “‘ Descent 
from the Cross” by Roger van der Weyden at the Escurial, 
too well known to require mention. It is sufficient to 
say that its fame is justified and that it is the masterpiece 
of its creator. There are several works to be seen by a 
less famous hand, Dierick Bouts, and, best of these, his 
triptych of the “ Crucifixion,” “‘ Descent from the Cross,” 
and “‘ Resurrection,” which forms an altar-piece in the 
Capilla Real of Granada Cathedral. This beautiful 
painting shows a Cruikshank exaggeration of the smallness 
of human beings with hints of the same child-like sense of 
humour. These Northern traits became swiftly exag- 
gerated into a formidably modern treatment of machine 
shapes when Jerome Bosch came into his generation. 
This medieval Fernand Léger can be seen in a too copious 
profusion at the Escurial, for Philip Il. was an ardent 
collector of his ingenuities. Less known, if better, painters 
can be studied in remote places. Geraert David, or his 
pupils, were responsible for an altar-piece and three or 
four other pictures in the Archbishop’s palace at Evora, 
far away in the Alemtejo, a little visited province of 
Portugal; while there is a good example of Ambrosius 
Benson at the church of S. Esteban in Segovia. They 
were there, that is to say, but they may not be there now, 
because such objects can still effect a mysterious and 
missionary-minded disappearance into the United States. 

It is curious, and certainly fortunate, that Charles V., 
born in Flanders and so Flemish in his character, should 
have (we speak colloquially) planked so unreservedly 
for the Italians. In sixteenth century Flanders bad 
painters were as numerous as they are now, but Charles V. 
made most of his purchases in Venice, while Philip II. 
possessed an even finer taste than his father. The Flemings 
can only, therefore, bear the responsibility for less than a 
half-share in the formation of Spanish taste. At the 
same time they were more numerous than German or 
French workers, and they form at any rate the alternative 
to that overwhelming Italianisation of most of Europe. 
To this degree they are interesting, but an impartial study 
of their works does not induce a too sentimental love for 
that particular past. There were better French painters 
in the last half of the nineteenth century than there were 
Belgian in the last half of the fifteenth, and there are 
better painters now than there were at Brussels or Antwerp 
early in the sixteenth. The Italians from whom Charles 
or Philip ordered pictures were finer than their Flemish 
contemporaries, just as Cézanne or Seurat were finer 
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than Gustave Moreau or Burne Jones. We have to thank 
these two kings, therefore, for ordering that identical 
somersault from one taste to another for which we are 
now waiting. Unfortunately, since someone also called 
Charles, and who should have known better, was beheaded 
at Whitehall for just such an ambition, there have been 
few royal aspirants. That is why Cézanne and Seurat 
are so slow in arriving at the National Collections, for 
private purses are not inexhaustible. Meanwhile the 
Flemings had the field to themselves for nearly a century, 
and the particular variety of florid Gothic in which they 
worked is at least as deserving of study as the work of the 
Manchu Dynasty in China or the Moguls in India. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


Drama 


AN OBITUARY NOTICE 


MUSING, very far from being pointless, light 
and well-acted, it is surprising that The 


Round Table should not be at the beginning 
of a decent run; but I gather its place will be immed- 
iately taken by The Liar at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Well, well, it is another warning not to write plays. 
This one was very much better than most and far 
more amusing. It was original; it was pointful ; 
it was light. 

The curtain went up on a large family waiting for 
tea; a garrulous and feckless old mother, with some- 
thing of Miss Bates’ inconsequence in talk; a surly 
hypochondriacal son; a listless daughter devoted to 
stamps; another son (aged 18) absorbed in building up 
a powerful soul by those dubious dodges which, as you 
have probably observed, have invariably been revealed 
to some traveller in Tibet, who is henceforth ready for 
considerable fees to impart in stages (fees increasing) 
the secret of superhuman powers to others, usually 
those conscious of a deficiency in ordinary ones. Mrs. 
Drennan’s friend, Miss William Williams, a tenacious 
and tearful parasite upon the family, is there, too. 
(Miss Ada King’s impersonation of her was perfect.) 

There they all were, peevish for want of tea. Why 
didn’t Daisy (Miss Sybil Thorndike) come back ? 
You might have thought they could have got their 
own tea. No: they can do nothing without Daisy. 
At last she comes and suspended animation is let loose. 
Daisy is a capable young woman who for years has 
run her feckless family. Managing them has secretly 
flattered her, but she has known moments when she 
has longed to be rid of the whole lot of them. This 
evening something important has happened; she 
has accepted, at last, young Christopher Pegum. 
(She looks forward to running him for a change). The 
dismay of her family at the prospect of losing her 
is great; but Christopher, unlike De Courcey 
Drennan, who has been content to be engaged 
for years, means marriage, and Daisy, though she is 
uneasy at the prospect of deserting her helpless relations, 
is also resolved. The only thing to be done is to 
marry off De Courcey to his betrothed, fix up a marriage 
between Bee and a young man who is also a passionate 
stamp collector, and take her mother and Miss William 
Williams to her new home. It isnoteasy. Christopher 
looks very glum at the prospect (he also supports a 
difficult mother) of harbouring for ever the garrulous 
Mrs. Drennan and the plaintive Miss William Williams. 


Daisy is very tired and worried, but she will see 
it through: suddenly she gives a cry and faints, 
She recovers almost instantly and explains that the 
sight of a face pressed against the black window had 
given her a turn. 

Now all who have seen Miss Thorndike, but have 
been unfortunate enough to miss this play, will believe 
me when I say that she was excellent in this part— 
that of a managing, kindly, energetic young woman, 
That sudden cry breaking the comic, sordid humdrum 
family scene, she also managed perfectly. It was 
an admirable piece of acting and a dramatic moment, 
We did not know what it portended, but the face at 
the window was obviously going to be the pivot of 
the play. 

In the next act we watched Daisy as a matchmaker, 
Miss Oughton and Mr. Makeham, distinctly more 
enamoured of each other’s albums than of each other, 
were very amusing; De Courcey was hounded into 
concluding his engagement. Then Daisy was left alone 
on the stage for a few minutes while Christopher 
fetched his pipe, and during those minutes the mystery 
was explained or half explained. This time we, too, 
saw the face at the window; a hand tapped on it; 
a voice demanded to be let in, and a draggled, gipsy 
woman stepped from the garden. There was an 
odd resemblance between her and the orderly, practical 
Daisy. (Miss Beatrice Smith imitated Miss Thorndike’s 
intonations in a raucous key very cleverly). She 
described her own free life and laughed contemptuously 
at Daisy’s hope of finding freedom in marriage. It will 
be the same story over again and, what is more, Daisy 
will in the end throw it up, as she herself left hus- 
band and child for freedom. It flashed upon us that 
this was Daisy’s alter ego ; the woman she often longed 
to be—not a human being but a projection of Daisy's 
suppressed desires. 

In the third and last act (the scene was laid in a 
station waiting-room) Daisy and Christopher are 
seeing off the two newly-married couples, Daisy shep- 
herding them to the last. Odd: she has not only 
bought tickets for them, but also a third-class ticket 
for Liverpool. It is strange, but she thinks she must 
have taken it up by mistake; in buying tickets that 
queer gipsy woman she had told him about had pre- 
ceded her at the ticket office. Could it be hers? 
Yes, there she is! We see her pass along the platform; 
but to Christopher she is invisible. The couples are 
bundled off in the midst of a quarrel (admirable farce) 
between the mothers-in-law and of a scene of high 
comedy in which the young Drennan, much the worse 
for the wedding breakfast, proposes to the withered 
Miss Pegum in the words of Pater’s address to the 
Virgin of the Rocks. In rushed the Liverpool train; 
Daisy vanished and the curtain came down on 4 
significant tableau: Chris besieged by the four 
scared, helpless elderly women.‘ Hang it all, I 
believe Daisy was right. Why should I look after 
you all?” All in chorus, “ Chris!’’ ‘“ You're too 
strong for me now. But take care! Some day the 


tap may come at my window.” 

Of recent plays which I have seen the two most 
original and the most intelligently amusing, namely, 
A Comedy of Good and Evil and The Round Table, 
have both failed to attract the public. 

DesMonD MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE COMMON READER, by Virginia Woolf 
(Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.), is a most uncommon book. 
It contains twenty-five essays, five of which are 
character sketches of minor literary figures, the rest being 
critical essays on authors as famous as Chaucer, Defoe, 

Montaigne, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Conrad and others. 

They have been reprinted from various papers and re- 

touched; in their origin, therefore, they were occasional. 

Now, a book of this kind, asall reviewers know, is difficult to 

review. The subjects have been dictated in the first place 

to the author by editors, and they are consequently not 
necessarily subjects which exhibit most clearly the 
critic’s point of view. For example, it is doubtful 
whether Mrs. Woolf would, of her own initiative, ever have 
chosen Addison as a theme. We cannot regret that she 
has written about him, for she has written about him well, 
but there it is: the reason she did so had nothing to do 
with impulse. Yet this essay, oddly enough, helps me to 
catch hold of a reviewer's thread. It is not among those of 
her essays which have impressed me most, but what strikes 
one about it is that it is extremely level-headed. Addison 
is an author of whom it is difficult to say anything true 
which is not at the same time a commonplace. She never 
omits to say what is important because it is not new, and 
at the same time she manages to convey her own personal 
response to Addison’s writings, a response which is not 
enthusiastic: ‘* When we have said all that we can say 
against them—that many are dull, others superficial, the 
allegories faded, the piety conventional, the morality 
trite—there still remains the fact that the essays of Addison 
are perfect essays. Always at the highest point of any 

art there comes a moment when everything seems in a 

conspiracy to help the artist, and his achievement becomes 
a natural felicity on his part of which he seems, to a later 
age, half unconscious. So Addison, writing day after day, 
essay after essay, knew instinctively and exactly how to 
do it. Whether it was a high thing, or whether it was a 
low thing, whether an epic is more profound or a lyric 
more passionate, undoubtedly it is due to Addison that 
prose is now prosaic—the medium which makes it possible 
for people of ordinary intelligence to communicate their 
ideas to the world. Addison is the respectable ancestor 
of an innumerable progeny. Pick up the first weekly 
journal and the article on “The Delights of Summer ” 
or ““ The Approach of Age” will show his influence. But 
it will also show, unless the name of Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
our solitary essayist, is attached to it, that we have lost the 
art of writing essays. What with our views and our 
virtues, our passions and profundities, the shapely silver 
drop, that held the sky in it and so many bright little 
visions of human life, is now nothing but a hold-all knobbed 
with luggage packed in a hurry. Even so, the essayist 
will make an effort, perhaps without knowing it, to write 
like Addison.” 

* * * 

Now, though I concur in thinking “Max” our only 
perfect contemporary essayist, other essayists have 
produced some essays as perfect as Addison’s, and I think, 
though “‘ the knobbed hold-all” is an apt comparison for 
most modern essays, a modern anthology more carefully 
compiled than that which she discusses elsewhere, would 
prove it. This, however, is a by-point. I have quoted the 
above passage to show that when her subject is one remote 
from what interests her most in-literature, she keeps in 
mind the estimates of literary tradition. I am looking, 
you see, for a formula for this delightful critic, and I find 
it here: that she combines with a sensibility, extreme, 





personal and modern, a traditional sense of balance. The 
fascination of this book for me, apart from the grace and 
intellectual vivacity of its style, is that it is the work of one 
idiosyncratically imaginative enough to be extravagant 
in judgment, and yet cautious and scholarly enough to be 
impeccably conventional, who nevertheless is never, not 
for even half a page, either the one or the other. There 
are critics (and they have value) who see books, as it were, 
through the wrong end of the telescope ; everything appears 
small, clear and far away. There are others who illuminate 
a subject by steeping it in their own moods and interpreting 
it through their personal experience. The strength of the 
latter lies in enlarging our sensibility, and in making us feel 
the importance of certain qualities; of the former, in 
recalling us to a sense of proportion too apt to be lost when 
we identify ourselves entirely with an author, or react dead 
against him. It is the essence of the art of criticism to 
discourse in such a manner that we see a subject both from 
within and without ; that we should experience, thanks to 
the critic, the revelations and revulsions of a particular reader, 
and yet be reminded that no one reader can say the last 
word upon a work which has long occupied the attention 
of mankind. The verdict of many generations must never 
be forgotten, though it seem less vital and profound than 
the judgment of the passionate person. It needs, how- 
ever, a fine tact to combine these two elements necessary 
to good criticism. There are subjects which have been so 
thoroughly thrashed out that anyone at all widely read in 
criticism wants now only the results of a private judgment 
upon them. Mrs. Woolf, when she writes about Montaigne, 
very properly omits to sort out his ideas, which has been 
seem done again and again. She gives us instead a 
beautifully written discourse on the delicacy, arduousness, 
and inexhaustible entertainment of understanding oneself, 
and on the rewards of being oneself. For after all the central 
fact about Montaigne is that his “essays are an attempt 
to communicate asoul. On this point he is at least explicit. 
It is not fame he wants; it is not that men shall quote 
him in years to come; he is setting up no statue in the 
market place; he wishes only to communicate his soul. 
Communication is health; communication is truth ; com- 
munication is happiness.” It is a theme that suits her well, 
for she is much preoccupied with “ the private life”; and 
it is this passionate ~~ om which forms the strongest 
link between her and much modern literature of the day, 
while it prompts her criticisms of our senior novelists who 
ignore its chaotic depths in favour of environment. In 
the essay on ‘‘ The Russian Point of View,” it forms the 
kernel of her discourse ; on Tchekov, who touches the inner 
life so delicately and subtly; on Dostoevsky, whose novels 
are novels of the soul, “seething whirlpools, gyrating 
sandstorms, waterspouts which kiss and boil and suck 
us in”; on Tolstoi, who is so magnificently objective (“ the 
greatest of all novelists ’’), but “in whom life dominates 
the soul,” and at the centre of whose work ever lurks the 
terrible question, “But why live?” “Notes on an 
Elizabethan Play ” (one of the most delightfully whimsical 
and yet best balanced of these essays) ends characteristi- 
cally thus: 

So we ramble through the jungle, forest, and wilderness of 
Elizabethan drama. So we consort with Emperors and clowns, 
jewellers and unicorns, and laugh and exult and marvel at the 
splendour and humour and fantasy of it all. A noble rage con- 
sumes us when the curtain falls ; we are bored too, and nauseated 
by the wearisome old tricks and florid bombast. A dozen deaths 
of full-grown men and women move us less than the suffering of 
one of Tolstoi’s flies. Wandering in the maze of the impossible 
and tedious story suddenly some passionate intensity seizes us ; 
some sublimity exalts, or some melodious snatch of song enchants. 
It is a world full of tedium and delight, pleasure an ome 
of extravagant laughter, poetry, and splendour. But gradually 
it comes over us, what then are we being denied ? What is it that 
we are coming to want so persistently, that unless we get it instantly 
we must seek elsewhere ? It is solitude. There is no privacy 
here. Always the door opens and some one comes in, All is 
shared, made visible, audible, dramatic. Meanwhile, as if tired 
with company, the mind steals off to muse in solitude ; to think, not 
to act; to comment, not to share; to explore its own darkness, 
not the — >t surfaces of others. It turns to Donne, to 
7 to Sir Thomas Browne, to the keepers of the keys of 
solitude. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gorpon Borromuey. Constable. 21s. 
From song and dream for ever gone 
Are Helen, Helen of Troy, 
And Cleopatra made to look upon, 
And many a daiing boy— 
Young Faust and Sigurd and Hippolytus . . . 
Ay, these are murdered with much thinking on. 
I hanker even for new shapes of swords, 
More different sins, and raptures not yet done. 

So cries a poet oppressed, like so many of his time, beneath 
the growing weight of the past, as it towers higher and higher 
over the heads of each new generation, like a great mausoleum, 
magnificent, monumental, annihilating. The writer of to-day, 
as he looks round at shelves groaning each month a little more 
heavily under the work of predecessor and contemporary, 
may well feel that his books will end by pushing him into the 
street. More and more the dead outnumber the living; they 
jostle us on highway and byway, with phantom voices and 
mocking echoes, reminding us that they have been before us, that 
there is no new thing under the sun. To the ancients Memory 
was the mother of the Muses; but she turns to a step-mother in 
ages like ours. Take down the volumes from the shelves of 
some modern poetry-lover ; you will find the poets’ margins 
neatly pencilled with the names of all the other poets they recall. 
It is a charming pastime; yet a little depressing with its sugges- 
tion of the time when, but for the measures a desperate posterity 
will be driven into taking, the dead past would murder alike 
present and future, and England be divided from sea to sea 
between those twin paradises of the worm, cemeteries and 
libraries. Already our minds are getting like that. We are 
so devastatedly cultured. A writer cannot name us Lethe, 
but we recall Keats’ nightingale; or Oblivion, without our 
remembering Sir Thomas Browne. From Oblivion indeed our 
dreadful diligence has wrested half her poppies ; and they have 
become in our hands numbing opiates instead, to minds clogged 
with what they cannot forget. In the end, then, it is clear 
either the brains of the living or the works of the dead must be 
largely reduced to pulp; if the old Egyptian complained that 
writing had spoiled the art of memory, to-day in revenge memory 
is spoiling the art of writing. And so, as in the decadence of 
Greek and Roman literature, it has become again the dilemma 
of the modern poet—shall he follow Echo or flee? She is a 
dangerous nymph and deceiving and unfruitful; yet Narcissus, 
who scorned her and would dwell on no beauties but his own, 
died miserably of inanition—the eternal symbol of a self-centred 
fool, and now more immortal than ever since they have made of 
him in Vienna the name for a new disease. 

What is to be done ?. Hope and compromise, and keep poetry 
alive. So Mr. Bottomley has seen his task; and so he has 
fulfilled it. ‘* Even to continue its living practice in a time of 
recession is to partake in its next great blossoming, though 
perhaps only by the work itself becoming part of a soil and 
compost of dead leaves in which the new seeds shall strike.” 
Till the next Columbus of poetry finds us a new world or a new 
egg, the poet of to-day had best own allegiance to the past, 
trusting to his own personality to keep him an individual, not 
a slave. And if he has as much personality as Mr. Bottomley, 
he will not trust in vain. The fanciful reader’s pencil may trace 
in these margins the names of Morris or O’Shaughnessy or 
Beddoes or Thompson or Frost. Yet Mr. Bottomley still keeps 
his own place in the tradition of English poetry as the ablest 
wielder of blank verse in his generation and, in lyric, a last 
inheritor of the haunting magic of the Pre-Raphaelites. He 
may cry out against the past ; yet his mind dwells there. He 
may turn to the modernity of a railway viaduct ; but the goods- 
train trailing across it carries him back at once two thousand 
years : 

Considering this monotony, some chance 
Steep contour of its iron, sad array 


Made me remember thus it must have been 

That Caesar’s trampling triumphing appeared— 
Elephants heaving, fuming flames upreared, 
Stacked waggons, slow unthinking slaves between. 


He may turn, again, from the present to the future ; and even 
then it is of a return to the past that, like Morris, he dreams— 
of a time when the hideous industrialism of to-day, with the 
hemlock festering in its gaunt and blasted yards, shall be but 
quiet grass again. He may even look beyond to the end of the 
world itself; yet he beholds that end coming in no more un- 
familiar shape than an immemorial fall of snow, just as the 
imagination of pagan Scandinavia had pictured it a thousand 





years before. And if he writes the best blank verse of to-day, 
it is in the far antiquity of Troyand Babel and Atlantis, Nimrow 
and Helen and Cleopatra that he finds his subjects, despite that 
cry of a moment since, that such themes are outworn now ang 
‘*murdered by much thinking on”’ : 


These are decayed like Time’s teeth in his mouth, 
Black cavities and gaps, yet earth is darkened 
By their deep-sunken and unfounded shadows. 


And as he is haunted by the dead past, so he is haunted 'y 
Death itself ; as his tongue speaks at times with the wild beauty 
of Beddoes’ rhythm, so his mind goes brooding back at moments, 
in the company of that strange morbid spirit, into the earthy 
gloom of the grave-house, sifting the thin dust to which even 
mummies have turned at last, straining itself in a terrible 
fascination against the phantom mockery of Death: 


Priests from Bubastis, sellers of love from Tanis, 
With brows like the dusk ivory long-buried 

Nigh mummied queens in lands whose very names 
Are silted in the crevices of time. 


The soul—the little soul, Antinous— 
Goes beggared to a realm it cannot rule 
Lost in a terrible equality 

And guested in some unimagined way, 
And only leaves behind it on my earth 
A Greekish tragedy of Ototois, 

A Caesar’s pompous head upon a coin. 


** Animula, vagula, blandula’’—the coins of Hadrian—the 
cries of Cassandra beneath Athene’s hill—the highday of Athens 
and the dusk of Rome—how subtly are these memories welded 
and wielded there! There are, after all, compensations in 
being a literary poet; and there is strange life to be raised out 
of the overpowering past, as well as death. If the literature 
of our age tends to be frankly reminiscent, let it be with a skill 
like this. 

Yet it would be a peculiar one-sidedness that saw Mr. Bottom- 
ley only under this strange green light of the macabre, running 
sinister fingers through the dust of things. All this is but a 
mood, not unreal, but less really part of him than that other 
simpler side of tenderness and sorrow for the past with its vain, 
broken gallantry, and for the present with its bright, transient 
beauty hastening into the shadowiness of what shall never come 
again. If he mourned before with Solomon that nothing changes, 
he mourns here with Rossetti and Morris that all things change 
so ceaselessly. And things like the “Song of Apple-gathering” 
bring us to the Pre-Raphaelite in him, the lover of the small 
simplicities and unregarded things, hearing the slight stir of the 
pillow beneath the bride’s smile on her wedding-eve, feeling the 
hush of evening heightened in the twitching of the rabbits’ ears 
amid the grass, seeing spring and autumn, flower-time and 
decay in the blossom of the apple, the symbolic tree that the 
Pre-Raphaelites could none of them forget. And the lover of 
Morris will find here once more, with the sense of a friendly 
coming-home, Morris’ strange dream-mingling of senses clear to 
sharpness with emotions bemused and misty as the feelings of a 
dream. By Kelmscott may stand Silverdale, by Sigurd the 
Volsung Gunnar of Lithend, by the heroines of The Earthly 
Paradise ‘“‘The Last of Helen,” with its lingering languor of 
regret: 

Love, ere the ending I am cold, 

Would I have given all I sold ; 

For my desires are satisfied, 

I know no pleasure to abide, 

My world is mine and used and gray— 
There is nought left but going away. 


Yet here, too, there lies a difference. There was in Morris 2 
passion for action, for doing with restless vehemence whatever 
he set his hand to, whether it was making tapestry or Socialists, 
killing a man in an epic or teaching him to print one; but that 
tireless activity is absent from these quieter, more meditative 
pages of a writer who has learnt to sit, rather, in a wise passivity, 
knowing that Beauty slips through the hands that snatch to 
possess her, or offer a price as to buy. This last mood is %& 
characteristic of Mr. Bottomley as the other two, even more, 
perhaps. And if it is not merely idle to associate men or books in 
one’s mind above all with some single utterance which seems 
supremely to express them, linking Nero with “ Qualis artife 
pereo!” or Gay with his epitaph, or Lincoln with his 
definition of democracy, or again, The Duchess of Malfi with 
that one great ‘‘ Cover her face,”’ or Marvell with “ time’s chariot 
hurrying near,” or The Defence of Guenevere with “ the back: 
tolled bells of noisy Camelot” ; then this book of poems, t0®, 
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may find an epitome in its utterance of the creed of all artists 
and their sure reward : 

Sackt Troy and queens at auction; if thou wert there, 

Wouldst thou buy Helen ere her husband came. 

Passing from hand to hand so passively, 

Helen was Helen’s secret, Helen’s own. 

Pass thou and gaze, she is more greatly thine. 

F. L. Lucas. 


A JAPANESE SOCIALIST 


pefore the Dawn. By Toyourko Kacawa. Translated from 
the Japanese by I. Fukumoto and T. Satchell. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

This is no ordinary novel, and its author is no ordinary person. 
It is now some fifteen years since Mr. Kagawa, after his conversion 
to Christianity, determined to live a life of practical social service 
among the poor of the Kobé slums—to give away his money and 
even his clothes—to become the “apostle of one kimono.” He 
has lived in those slums ever since. He has been a conspicuous 
figure in several important strikes, and his influence has always 
been on the side of moderation and forbearance. After the 
earthquake of 1923 he was requested by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to organise relief in the poor quarters of Tokyo; and he 
is now one of the best known personages in the development of 
the Japanese Labour Movement. 

The publication of this novel—called Shisen wo koete, or 
“Across the Death-Line’”—was an event in Japanese history. 
It has sold over 800,000 copies, which means that millions must 
have read it. Sales on such a scale as this surely indicate a wide- 
spread sympathy among his own countrymen for Eiichi Niimi 
(pronounced “‘ Aytchy Neemy”’), the central figure of the story, 
and for the neo-Christian ideas which he represents. To the 

lish reader, whose notions about Japan are derived from 
W. S. Gilbert, Puccini and Lafcadio Hearn, and in whose mind 
“missionary” rhymes with “‘cassowary,” the book will be an 
illuminating surprise. Nobody commits harakiri; nobody is 
fantastically patriotic; there is no nonsense about “* honourable 
tea,” and no mention of jiujutsu. In fact, there is nothing in the 
least “‘ Japanesy.” The atmosphere is grey, gloomy—and 
almost Russian. From the literary point of view, Mr. Kagawa 
is a kind of featherweight Dostoevski. 

“ How is it that such darkness reigns within the Japanese 
household when all outside is so bright ?” 

This is the question which perplexes Eiichi. It is no wonder. 
He is a consumptive, overstudious youth on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. He is in the habit apparently of reading 
860 pages of philosophy in a day, “‘ and doing it easily.””. When 
he falls in love with a pretty girl of mildly “ high-brow ” pro- 
clivities and ambiguous morals, they read Shelley together 
until one o’clock in the morning. He admires his own face in the 
glass and believes that ‘if he met a woman with such a face, he 
would fall in love with her himself.” When vexed with his 
father, he pretends to be mad, defaces the woodwork and sets 
the paper walls on fire. As for tears—he weeps at least once in 
every chapter. 

There is a certain amount of excuse for his deplorable nervous 
condition. His home is not a happy one. It is not, of course 
typical of Japanese homes, but it is a timely reminder to those 
who idealise Japan. Eiichi is illegitimate. His father was 
adopted into the family of Niimi—a family of farmers and land- 
owners, once prosperous. In the old country home lives the 
lawful wife, neglected and embittered, with her step-daughter, 
Emi—Kiichi’s own sister. The father lives in the country town, 
Tokushima, of which he is mayor. He is also concerned in a 
family business, a transport agency with head office at Kobé, 
and he finds that politics and business can be profitably com- 
bined. He lives with a mistress—not Eiichi’s mother, who is 
dead—but a tea-house woman named Umé, by whom he has had 
two sons; and his adventures with geisha make good copy for 
the local opposition newspapers. He spends more than his 
income and he takes bribes. 

“Father, I love you,” says his exasperating son, “‘ but I hate 
your mania for speculation and your lust for women.” 

On Eiichi’s first return from college his father kicks him out 
of the house. Fifty pages later, he hits him in the face with his 
fist. Another fifty pages, and he beats him with a tobacco-pipe. 
Finally, he threatens (not unreasonably) to put him in a lunatic 
asylum. Whereupon Eiichi runs away from home. He works 
as a docker in Kobé and lives in a dockers’ lodging-house. 

Then came the first turning-point. The father died. “On 
the day of the funeral Eiichi tried to show as much indifference 
as possible.” But there is something profoundly impressive 





about the return of dust to dust and of ashes to ashes. “As 
Eiichi listened to the mysterious funeral music he made a 
resolve—that he would jump across the death-line and fight 
against convention, procrastination, tradition and sophistry.” 
This list of the besetting sins of Japanese character is particu- 
larly interesting—and unexpected. 

In a Russian novel Eiichi would have committed suicide; in 
a modern English one, he would have become a Roman Catholic, 
probably a monk; in American fiction he would have “made 
good’ in the family business—to which he succeeded on his 
father’s death, and which he sold for £150. Instead of choosing 
any of these solutions he had a definite mystical experience—as 
real to Eiichi (No !—to Mr. Kagawa himself) as was St. Paul’s 
experience outside the gate of Damascus. He had a very severe 
fever ; and while lying at death’s door—he was already inte- 
rested in and sympathetic to Christianity—“ he felt himself 
absorbed in the unknown wonders of reality. The point of light 
on which he concentrated his gaze appeared to him like a rain- 
bow, the room in which he lay like Paradise, and the common 
quilt that covered him like cloth of gold. It seemed as if he was 
being held tight by the hand of God the Father .. . .” 

As a result of this experience and of his recovery, which he 
closely associated with it, Eiichi determined to spend the rest of 
his life in the slums, and “ to realise the spirit of Jesus by work 
among the poor.”’” The remaining chapters of the book (about 
one-third of the whole) are devoted to a remarkable series of 
pictures of the Kobé underworld—beggars, gamblers, bullies, 
thieves, prostitutes, etc. Eiichi Niimi becomes more definitely 
identified with Mr. Kagawa himself. His ministrations probably 
did much good in the slums. Certainly the slums did much good 
to Eiichi. They took him away from himself, and cured him of 
his vice of introspection. ‘‘He never had time to feel lonely. 
There was always something happening. He was so busy that 
he forgot all his reflections and meditations. ...He was 
astonished at the laughter of the people, which he had not 
expected. In contrast to the wry faces among the people in the 
middle classes, the people in the slums are unexpectedly cheerful. 
Intimacy with them is therefore very easy.” 

There is no definite conclusion to the book—a strike in a Kobé 
factory, the arrest of Eiichi, his examination and release. But 
Mr. Kagawa has now written two sequels—Shooting at the Sun 
and While listening to the Voice in the Wall. They continue the 
history of Eiichi through years of exciting social conflict, cul- 
minating in the Rice Riots of 1918; and it is to be hoped that 
they too will be translated shortly. 

Before the Dawn is an unusual book—even in its English trans- 
lation, which has been quite efficiently done under the auspices 
of that excellent paper, the Japan Chronicle of Kobé. The 
secret of its success lies in its sincerity and in its humanity. 
It is the story of a soul astray—anima naturaliter christiana— 
and of that soul’s redemption through faith and service. Its 
appeal therefore is universal. The intensity of the author's 
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purpose has perhaps cramped his literary style. There are 
of real brilliance—such as the scene of the debate in 
the Municipal Assembly at Tokushima—which show the keen- 
ness of Mr. Kagawa’s observation and his vivid powers of 
description, and which are not unworthy of his great countryman, 
the artist Hokusai. But on the whole he is more interested in 
what he has to say than in the form in which he is saying it. 

The result is a book essential to the proper understanding of 
modern Japan. More than that: for the first time in history a 
Japanese author has stepped across the circle of his national 
audience, and is speaking to the world on matters of common 
interest. More than that: his own countrymen, by the atten- 
tion which they have given to his message, have identified them- 
selves to some extent with his appeal. For the first time, that 
most isolated of insular people seem to be looking beyond the 
confines of their own Empire for something more than material 
advantage or intellectual learning. There is in this striking book 
a demand for sympathy and an offer of brotherhood, which is 
not merely Japanese—a cry straight from the heart of suffering 
mankind. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM 


Life and Letters of George Wyndham. By J. W. Macxai and 
Guy Wynpuam. Two vols. Hutchinson. 42s. 

George Wyndham, in Mr. Mackail’s phrase, was “‘ over-engined 
for his hull.”” Born at a time when “ life for the clan to which he 
belonged was easier, better organised than it had been for a 
hundred years, or than it has ever been since,” he was dowered 
as lavishly with gifts and graces as if Nature in shaping him were 
determined to show she could reproduce in real life the hero of a 
Ouida romance. It is perhaps difficult not to suspect an 
Admirable Crichton, who was described as the handsomest and 
best-dressed member of the House of Commons, who turned from 
soldiering to sonneteering with equal zest, and found inspiration 
alike in the metrical experiments of the Pléiade and the dry-as- 
dust details of temperance legislation. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to resist a man who greeted his thirtieth birthday 
with the cry: ‘I don’t want to be thirty a bit. I like sailing 
boats on ponds and riding about with my hat off better than 
anything else. What have I done to deserve this?” “I have 
had a gorgeous four weeks,” he writes at another time, “‘ un- 
diluted poetry and hunting, living in the rhythm of verse and 
gallop, and more than ever convinced that a bold fencer and the 
English language are the two vehicles of Paradisal progression.” 

““I don’t like poets,” was Lord Salisbury’s characteristic 
remark when Wyndham’s name was first mentioned for a 
Ministerial post. It says much for Wyndham that he broke 
down this prejudice, and if he never took his place in the first 
flight he compelled the politicians to accept him as a serious 
politician, while amongst the men of letters he was early received 
on his merits as a man of letters. In both arts he was never 
merely an amiable trifler, though at times he might use language 
that suggested it, as when he declared that the end of life was “‘ to 
have more feasting, song and flowers and wine, and to sit long 
and late with beautiful ladies, ourselves crowned with wreaths.” 
W. P. Ker, who, as Wyndham said, “‘ was not the man to gush 
over anything,” especially a dilettante, struck the right note 
when in praising the Edinburgh Address on “ Romance” he 
described its author as an “ adventurer.” What Wyndham 
wanted he wanted vehemently, and his difficulty was that he 
would not realise he could keep only a limited number of irons 
in the fire. Towards the close of his life he announces as if it 
were a new discovery that in politics it is impossible to do more 
than one thing at a time. 

It was Wyndham’s misfortune that he never bruised his shins 
over stumbling-blocks in youth. From the family circle, where 
his father stilled conversation with the warning, ‘‘ Hush ! George 
is going to speak,” to the Irish Office, where his witty letters at 
the expense of the Plan of Campaign were hailed as masterpieces 
of statecraft, it was for him roses, roses all the way. A gruelling 
political apprenticeship might have corrected faults and imposed 
discipline; but, unfortunately for him, he learned his trade in 
Dublin Castle—the worst of all schools for an Englishman who 
aspired to lead Englishmen, and by the worst of all methods as 
an apologist for a system of coercion which was the negation of 
sane statesmanship. It is not far-fetched to discern the influence 
of this early training in Wyndham’s decision to range himself 
with the Die-Hards for whom the Parliament Act rang down the 
curtain on the British Empire, and in his gibes at democracy as 
“‘a disease for which there is no cure or at the best as a form of 
senile decay in States.” 

No Irish Chief Secretary, it is true, could afford to believe in 





democracy if he wished to pocket his quarterly cheque with g 
quiet conscience. On the other hand, while his powers wer 
theoretically autocratic, they could be exercised only through a 
machine so complicated that few of those in whose names orders 
were issued in Ireland ever mastered its workings. When 
Wyndham succeeded Mr. Gerald Balfour in 1902 he kney 
enough about Dublin Castle from his experiences in the eighties 
to tell his mother that ‘‘a man who expected personal success jp 
Ireland would be ripe for Hanwell.” His own policy, though 
wholly unheroic, was at least as good as that of any of his pre. 
decessors, but it is curious that so clever a man failed to see that 
his insistence upon a united demand from Irish parties as a con. 
dition precedent to legislation at Westminster to enforce reforms 
made nonsense of the fundamental Tory principle that the Irish 
were unable to govern themselves. Wyndham’s method suc. 
ceeded to a marvel in the Land Act of 1903, which it is often for. 
gotten was in essentials the expression in legal form of the 
voluntary agreement arrived at between owner and tenant in 
the Land Conference called by Captain Shawe-Taylor. On all 
sides he was hailed as a miracle-worker, but the next step forward 
brought disaster swift and irretrievable. 

The tangled tale of the Devolution movement has not yet 
been ravelled out, but while it is clear from this correspondence 
that the Chief Secretary had no responsibility for the plans of 
Lord Dunraven and his colleagues, the analogy of the Land 
Conference leaves little doubt that if the scheme had succeeded 
in rallying the moderates of all parties its programme would have 
had Government backing. Lord Dunraven failed, and his asso- 
ciation with Sir Antony MacDonnell gave the Orangemen their 
chance of demanding the head of a Chief Secretary who had 
installed a Catholic Nationalist in Dublin Castle. At the critical 
moment Wyndham lost both his head and his nerve. He hada 
strong case if he had known how to fight it, but he lacked con- 
fidence in himself, and Mr. Balfour’s desertion robbed him not 
only of courage to meet the challenge, but left him without heart 
to make any real attempt to recover his lost political prestige. 

Mr. Mackail’s brief biographical sketch is a model of its kind, 
a piece of work after Wyndham’s own heart in its sensitive 
craftsmanship. The best of Wyndham’s letters hold their own 
beside it, but unfortunately we are given a good deal that is not 
even Wyndham’s second best, and had the two volumes been 
condensed into one, what the portrait lost in detail it would 
have gained in vividness and charm. 


EDMUND SPENSER 
Edmund Spenser: an Essay on Renaissance Poetry. By W. L. 
Renwick. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


This is a learned book, the author of which seems to have taken 
the whole Renaissance period, or rather all literature, for his 
province. As the names come thick and fast, Minturno, Vida, 
Pigna, Ronsard, Speroni, Lucretius, Seneca and a score of 
others, with each and all of whom Professor Renwick seems 
familiar, we feel that to cope with the erudition crowded 
into this book of two hundred pages one must pray the Muses 
for “‘ ten tongues and a heart of bronze.”” And the style is often 
as tough as the matter. 

That “‘ Juvenal and Persius declared abuse too uncourtly 
to be safe to copy ” (p. 59) is a sentence that takes two readings 
before it is understood ; and the general trend of the argument 
is hard to follow. Our first thought was one of doubt. “Is 
all this necessary for the enjoyment of the poem which, when 
we first took it up at school, we could hardly lay down, and 
indeed got out of bed to finish by the light of the full moon ?” 

But, as we went on we were reconciled. The book has a 
very definite purpose, and a useful one. It aims, not so much 
at the direct appreciation of Spenser, as at providing us with 
the means of duly appreciating him. It is not criticism, but 
the raw material of criticism ; and it will be a bad day when a 
prohibitive duty is laid on raw materials of this kind. Professor 
Renwick tries to measure the exact contribution made by 
Spenser to English poetry ; to mark what that poetry was before 
him and what after. And we confess that we rise from reading 
his book with a clearer idea of that contribution than we had 
before. We are confirmed in our previous view that of all 
our poets the most important and influential—we do not 
say the greatest, but the one who made most difference—was 
Edmund Spenser. He found poetry brick, and he left it 
marble. 

Growing to maturity in the Elizabethan age, and conscious 
within himself of the stirrings of genius, he doubted not, any 
more than Milton after him, that it was his divinely-appointed 
mission to give England a poetry worthy of her greatness. 
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Great Success 
“The Humanist” 


| —the brilliant new magazine 
for thinking men and women 


66" THE HUMANIST” has achieved 

a great success. It is something 
entirely new—something necessary. The 
deep human appeal of its subjects and the 
quality of its contributions make it of 
absorbing interest to all thinking men and 
women, and to everyone who has the welfare 
and progress of humanity at heart. 


No. 2 of “ The Humanist,” just out, 
is an even more remarkable issue 
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A Question of Taste”; Henry Forp, “ Man's 
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delightful story, “ Black Robin”; Lorp Parmoor, 
Geneva, 1924"; Sir Ronatp Ross, “ Why 
ie?” There are also articles by Lorp Gore, 
A. G. Garpiner, Sir Epwin Stockton, etc. 
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every month. 
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Around him he found others, who in their degree were moved 
by the same impulse. With them he conversed, and their ideas 
of what cried out to be done he compared with one another and 
with his own. In youth, we can hardly doubt, he listened to 
his master Mulcaster discoursing on the inexhaustible possi- 
bilities of his native language: “Our English is our own ; 
our Sparia must be spunged, by the inhabitants that have it, 
as well as those (Latin or Greek) tungs were by their people, 
which be braved with the most, and brag as the best” (p. 65). 
“No one tung is more fine than another naturallie, but by 
industrie of the speaker, which endevoreth himself to garnish 
it with eloquence and to enrich it with learning . . . We are 
to honour those other tungs, and yet not so but that we maie 
cherish our own” (p. 15). 

When Spenser went up to Cambridge, he would hear many 
opinions adverse to Mulcaster’s; and there was some danger that 
he might yield to the temptation (which assailed Dante in 
similar circumstances, and all but overcame Petrarch) of 
rejecting the mother-tongue and adopting a Latin medium ; 
a consummation devoutly to be deprecated in his case, for his 
Latin was hardly Virgilian. There was less absurdity in such 
a view than might be thought to-day. The language of Chaucer, 
though his works were eagerly read, especially in court circles, 
was largely obsolete, and his metrical secret almost lost ; 
Chaucer’s successors were feeble mimics of their master ; and the 
new school, seeing the vast range covered by classical poetry, 
might well imagine that even Chaucer’s vocabulary was insuffi- 
cient for the ideas they hoped to convey by their own verse. 
They felt, in fact, much as Cicero felt when he wished to introduce 
Greek philosophy to his countrymen, and had almost to invent 
a new language for the purpose. It is small wonder that many 
of them thought the task impossible. Spenser, however, like 
Mulcaster, thought otherwise. Looking to France, he saw 
that Ronsard and the Pléiade were succeeding in a like task across 
the Channel ; and what could be done there could be done here. 
But a danger still remained. The slavish worship of Greece 
and Rome led some, though of the English school, to cultivate 
the classical quantitative system of versification. Manuscripts 
passed from hand to hand, filled with “ barbarous hexameters,” 
or with Sapphics like those into which Webbe “ transprosed” 
one of Spenser’s own Eclogues: 

Say, behold did ye euer her Angelike face, 

Like to Phoebe fayre ? or her heauenly hauour 

And the princelike grace that in her remaineth ? 

haue ye the like seene ? 

Spenser resisted the arguments of Harvey, but fell, temporarily, 
before those of Sidney (p. 104). Though Professor Renwick 
thinks, perhaps justly, that these exercises may have been of 
some advantage to Spenser, it is as well that he did not continue 
them long. 

Thus, in all his work, Spenser was issuing a challenge. Early 
in life he wrote an essay in criticism, in which he formulated his 
views of the “‘ English poet”; and his own poems were intended 
to exemplify those views. Alike in metre, in diction, in philo- 
sophy, and in choice of theme, he was putting into practice a 
thought-out theory. If he enlarged his vocabulary by all 
sorts of devices and from all sources, archaic, dialectic, and 
classical, this was because he thought Ronsard right in doing 
the same in French. As for his themes, their number is aston- 
ishing; he seems to try whatever comes in his way; if one 
does not appear adapted to poetical treatment he tries another. 
Whatever had been done by the classics, he would at least 
adventure. Nor would he neglect our own masters or the 
Continental moderns. Chaucer, Mallory, Lydgate, du Bellay, 
Ariosto, Tasso, he pillaged them all. He was not—he could 
not, in the nature of the case, be—always judicious. He fancied, 
for example, that in the Faerie Queene he was writing an epic, 
and he had learnt from Horace that the writer of an epic must 
plunge in medias res. But the Faerie Queene is a romance, 
not an epic; and hence arises a confusion which would probably 
never have been cleared up. 

Thus his works contain many failures ; but his failures are as 
instructive to later aspirants as his successes; and he certainly 
made them instructive to himself. Similarly with his metrical 
experiments, of which the Shepheardes Calender alone contains 
a vast number. The immortal measure of the Faerie Queene, 
an adaptation of the eight-line stanza in the Monk’s Tale, is 
but his last and triumphant experiment. Every one of his 
poems, good, bad, or indifferent, is a step on his way to his great 
goal, the discovery of a poetry wide enough and great enough 
to illustrate the glory of his country. To regard Spenser as a 
languid and desultory genius, obeying merely the uncertain 
promptings of an ill-comprehended poetic gift, is as great a 

e as to think Shakespeare an inspi barbarian. 


And yet, as Professor Renwick does not suffer us to forget, 
all this unwearied study, carried on amid almost unexampled 
difficulties, in the intervals stolen from war and the Civil Service, 
despite the distractions of Irish rebellion, the frowns of statesmen 
and the envy of the Blatant Beast, would have been to no 
purpose without that which no research can explain—namely, 
that “‘ parcell of the purest sky” which he had received in ¢» 
rich a measure. It is this, and this alone, which has made him 
the “ Poet’s Poet,” the teacher of Milton, Cowley, Pope, Keats; 
the beloved of children and the consolation of the old. Without 
that he might have been a less Virgilian Sanazzaro, or a les 
pedantic Harvey; with it, he is what we know. There may bea 
few profounder poets, a few wider, a few who touch the springs 
of human passion with a surer hand, but none truer, none more 
capable of awaking the dormant poetry in others, and assu 
none more amply dowered with the incommunicable gift of 
scattering delight. 


TROTSKY 


Lenin. By Leon Trotsky. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Since Lenin Died. By Max Eastman. Labour Publishing Co. 4, 

The Communists in Russia and abroad are still doing a pro. 
digious amount of public washing of their dirty linen. No 
doubt they are fulfilling their historical réle—if we may be 
permitted to borrow one of their favourite clichés—and perhaps 
the process may turn out to be important for the world at large, 
But for the moment the plain bourgeois is puzzled by these 
polemics. Of course, we can all see that there is a struggle 
for power between rival individuals and groups. But what is 
not clear is what the rivals are aiming at, or whether indeed they 
are aiming at anything beyond their own aggrandisement. 
What is Trotskyism ? What is Leninism? Nobody ever gives 
us an answer that somebody else does not immediately dispute. 
And certainly the two books before us are well calculated to 
keep the pot of discord boiling. 

Trotsky’s own book is not quite so startling as the publishers’ 
wrapper leads us to expect. We are told in large red capitals 
that the publication of Lenin caused the exile of Trotsky ; but 
in point of fact it was a later work, “* 1917,” with an introductory 
article called ‘* Lessons of October,” that put the fat in the fire. 
Lenin is not in itself highly provocative, though it is quite easy 
to see how it might annoy Trotsky’s enemies. It is a glorification 
of Lenin, but it is also a glorification of Trotsky, who appears in 
every chapter as the chosen disciple, whilst there is hardly a 
mention of any of the other prominent Bolshevik leaders except 
Sverdloff. Trotsky expressly warns us not to expect a biography 
or a complete character sketch of Lenin. What he gives us isa 
sort of scrap-book of episodes and anecdotes. He deals in the 
main with two periods—1900 to 1903, when he was working 
with Lenin and other revolutionaries in London, Geneva and 
Paris on an underground paper, the IJskra, and 1917—1918, 
when the Bolsheviks mastered Russia. The earlier period, 
Trotsky thinks, is important because “in those short years 
Lenin was precisely Lenin,” and these conspiratorial reminis- 
cences, scrappy though they are, give us some glimpses of the 
mind and will of the man who was born to lead. In the later 
chapters, which cover the critical summer of 1917, the coup d'état 
in October, and the Brest Litovsk negotiations, the picture is 
fuller. Here is Lenin the ruthless fanatic and the supple oppor- 
tunist, bold and yet prudent, fertile in expedients, a genius at 
committee work, always with one eye on the goal and the other 
on the field. Here is Lenin on the platform convincing and 
enthusing the crowd, and here is Lenin in his office laughing at 
little Mr. H. G. Wells, “‘ the Philistine.” And here always at 
Lenin’s elbow is Trotsky. But there is no hint of Trotskyism ; 
for Trotsky and Lenin, we are to believe, were as near twin souls 
as they could be. 

But if Trotsky can blow his own trumpet, he has in Mr. Max 
Eastman a friend who puts a whole brass band at his service. 
Since Lenin Died is a spirited defence of Trotsky against his 
calumniators, and in particular against the Zinovieff-Stalin- 
Kameneff group, which has sought to destroy him. We have 
no fault to find with Mr. Eastman for undertaking this task; 
we daresay he is right in asserting that Trotsky has been the 
victim of rascally machinations by men who are his inferiors 1 
talents as well as in character. But is his hero quite so heroie 
as he paints him? Is Trotsky not only honest, courteous, far- 
seeing, loyal to his principles, but a scrupulously clean fighter, 
as disciplined as a Jesuit and sublimely disinterested ? Is he 
really the only one of the Bolshevik leaders who understood 
Lenin? Are his only faults a want of tact and a pride that 
will not demean itself to refute slanders? We cannot help 
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thinking that this hymn of praise is a trifle too loud. That, 
however, is not to say that Mr. Eastman’s book is of no import- 
ance. It contains a great deal of information, some of it docu- 
mented, not merely about personal quarrels, but about the 
political developments which lie behind those quarrels. The 
root trouble, it seems, was the growing bureaucratisation of the 
Communist party. This had become formidable even before 
Lenin’s death, and it led to a serious crisis in the autumn of 
1928. Trotsky was the champion of a “ new course,” a rejuven- 
ating of the party, an adoption of what was called the programme 
of ‘Workers’ Democracy.” The Stalin-Zinovieff-Kameneff 
triumvirate paid lip service to this reform, as they were bound 
to, because it was Lenin’s own programme. But since it threat- 
ened their ascendancy, they never meant, Mr. Eastman avers, to 
let it be carried out effectively, and they represented Trotsky, 
therefore, as a traitor to Leninism, a“ fractionalist,’’ a Bonaparte, 
a Menshevik. Whether Trotsky’s redness was really becoming 
pink we do not profess to know. But it seems likely enough, 
from what we know of him and his friends, and of recent tenden- 
cies in Russia, that if he had won the day there would have been 
a liberalisation of the Bolshevik policy and machine. Trotskyism, 
in fact, might have emerged in a new and definite shape ; the Re- 
volution, in a word, might have gone to the Right, as it doubtless 
will go sooner or later. Perhaps it will go sooner, now that 
Trotsky has got back to the fold in Moscow—if he is indeed the 
great man that Mr. Eastman says he is. But for the moment 
Trotskyism appears to be but a word for Bolsheviks to brawl 
over. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Europe in the Seventeenth Century. Black. 
18s. 

The seventeenth century is a fascinating and a difficult period. 
In England it has always, on account of our Civil War, which 
raises the most fundamental problems of religion and politics, 
exerted a strong attraction over historical writers. On the Con- 
tinent, too, it is a period of religious wars—of that phase of the 
religious struggle which is marked by the Counter-Reformation 
and the rise of a new Catholicism under Jesuit and Dominican 
auspices. But it is also, for Europe, the period of the greatest 
growth of the States System, supremely exemplified in the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV. The history of the century in Europe, 
despite the prominence of the religious motive, is as different as 
ean be from its history in England, and has a very different con- 
clusion. The difference, moreover, is important, because it goes 
far towards explaining why in the eighteenth century the French 
Revolution affected Continental countries so differently from our 
own. There was no 1688, no secure ascendancy of Whig aristo- 
crats in alliance with trading interests, in seventeenth century 
Europe. 

In view of this difference, it is very necessary for English 
students of the seventeenth century to get a clear view of its 
meaning on the Continent as well as in this country. But to 
make sense, or construct a clear narrative explaining tendencies, 
out of the mass of wars, intrigues, religious movements and 
economic developments of the time is no easy task. Here we 
have it attempted in a big text-book of the seventeenth century, 
advertised by the publishers as something rather novel— breaking 
away from the orthodox traditions of historical writing. And 
yet it is not so novel; it is rather a competent survey of an 
embarrassing, complicated period on very orthodox lines. Mr. 
Ogg, it is true, has a great dislike for Kings, or at least for the 
Grand Monarchs of the period with which he deals; and about 
Kings he is refreshing, particularly in his treatment of those two 
great national “heroes,” Louis XIV. of France and Charles of 
Sweden. Charles the swashbuckler and madman, and Louis, the 
profuse spender of his nation’s blood and money, get very candid 
treatment at his hands. He is excellent too in clearing a path of 
intelligibility through the maze of the religious wars with which a 
large part of his book is necessarily occupied. He makes a lucid 
story of the extraordinary tangle of alliances and counter- 
alliances, quarrels and volte-faces, which made up so large a part 
of the history of the century. He explains well, too, the stand- 
points of Calvinist and Lutheran, and such movements as the 
**Gallican’’ movement in France, which are in general little 
understood. 

But his book has the serious weakness of dealing hardly at all 
with the main economic forces at work during the century. 
Economic questions are referred to, of course, in connection with 
France and Holland; and the economic misery to which the 
peasants were reduced by war and devastation is properly 
stressed. But very little is said either of the great struggle for 
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maritime supremacy, or of the great development of com 
during the century; and still less of changes in the land system, 
or of the influence on society of the growing accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the trading classes. And this is odq, 
because such references as the book docs contain to these Matters 
are generally sound and careful. 

Mr. Ogg indeed explains that he has had to compress his book 
in order to bring it within the allotted space, and that “ chapter 
on literature, exploration, and colonisation have had to he 
omitted.’ But this, while it states the fact, is not really an 
explanation. Surely exploration and colonisation are fully as 
important in the history of the century as even the wars of 
religion or the development of the ‘“‘ European States System.” 

In short, Mr. Ogg has written a good book on certain politica} 
aspects of seventeenth century history. But he has missed the 
chance both of making clear its economic significance and, 
therefore, of throwing a clear light on its general place in the 
development of modern Europe. Can he not, in some futur 
edition, reinstate those suppressed chapters, and weave the 
material they contain, with the rest, into some general estimate 
of the significance of the mass of co-ordinated data of which he 
here presents, within his limits, a judicious and well arranged 
selection? 


PLACES AND PERSONS 


Places and Persons. By Marcor AsQuiITH. 
21s. 

Most of Places and Persons has appeared in periodicals, but not 
the diary in Egypt, 1891, and several of the other articles haye 
been added to. The whole book is lively reading, and 
some of it demands higher praise than that. Without 
aiming at aphorism, Lady Oxford’s comments on life 
fall naturally into brief memorable sentences : 
imitate almost anything but laughter,” .. 
who is self-centred may command men, but he will not 
lead them.” . . . ““A noisy mind is as tiring as a loud voice, and 
you need something more than high spirits to give other people 
vitality.” It is precisely this ‘‘ something more” which Lady 
Oxford gives us. Places and Persons is not comparable to her 
first volume of Autobiography, a book which posterity will keep, 
but these sketches of travel also owe much of their interest tothe 
writer’s talent for self-revelation. This makes the early diary the 
most interesting item in the book. It was not written for publi- 
cation like the rest, and there is a freshness and directness in it 
which we missin Impressions of America and The Visit to Mussolini, 
Candid is Lady Oxford, and must always be, but the eye to 
which the dramatic Duce was exposed in 1924 was no longer, 
happily for him, the clear and mercilessly penetrating gaze of 
the young “‘ Margot.” Lady Oxford makes allowances, and she 
is impressed by things which that vivid girl with the don terrible 
de familiarité, and a blazing enthusiasm for the genuine, would 
have noted with swiftness and lightness and complete de 
tachment. As for the Impressions of America, that was 4 
theme on which reservations were obligatory, owing to the 
enthusiastic kindness frequently shown her on her lecturing 
tour—an undertaking obviously for her a terrible ordeal. She 
had never spoken in public before ; and although used to the 
stare of the public, she had never been obliged to cultivate 
that histrionic personality so necessary to supporting a platform 
existence. Any of her readers might guess, too, that the manv- 
facture of such a protective mask, or shell, is an impossibility 
for one whose distinguishing mark, even in the tempered 
exposure of society, has been an uncompromising naturalness. 
Although her sense of proportion is as a rule remarkably sound, 
there is one point at which it is liable to desert her: she tends 
to overrate the interest for others of enthusiastic tributes paid 
to herself. She does not pass over her failures and humiliations 
in that exacting tour of interviews and lectures, but her ow 
responsiveness makes her dwell too long on those orgies of 
excitable enthusiasm which the reader finds it only too easy 
to discount. There are an exceptional number of quotable 
passages in this book, and hardly a dull one. Her descriptions 
do not pretend to be other than personal impressions, but 
they are so clearly and honestly expressed that we see not only 
what she sees, but what she does not see, in people, cities and 
buildings: 

I have been fortunate enough to hear Rome poorly described, 
so I am enthralled by it all. I had no idea that the approach 
to St. Peter’s was so splendid, the colonnade and steps so vast, 
and everything such a beautiful colour. St. Paul’s in London 


Butterworth, 


has more quiet, and many cathedrals have more reverence ; but 
It is not prayers 


none of them could express more triumph. 
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but cheers, a kind of golden hurrah shouted up to heaven. It is 
too large to love, too bright to see, and too big to criticise. People 
have their own architecture like their own colour, and mine is 
not Roman; but I have no fetters in taste and with all its faults 
I still see the greatness of St. Peter’s. The high altar is the ugliest 
specimen of tortured taste that I ever saw in my life. The finest 
thing in the whole church is Michael Angelo’s Virgin holding the 
dead Christ in her lap. Such a lovely little woman’s face, such 
unquestioning resignation and sorrowing sympathy, and the long 
bony body of Christ full of feeling ! 


** Many cathedrals have more reverence ; but none of them 
could express more triumph” ... “Too large to love, too 
bright to see, too big to criticise’’: that is admirably put. 
Like all the impressions in this book, it has been felt. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of the Bat, By Cuartes DerenneEs. Butterworth. 6s. 

Ever since man at his creation was given dominion over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth, he has condescended to 
make friends among his subjects. Dogs and horses especially have 
been so favoured, for both from time immemorial have shared the 
daily life, often a very solitary life, of their human masters, and out 
of constant companionship has grown something akin to the friend- 
ship between man and man. But humbler animals, too, which can 
render no useful service in return, have found a way to the intimate 
affections of the despot—or more often of his wife and children, 
who are perhaps more sentimentally disposed. Who has not heard 
of Lesbia’s sparrow, immortalised by Catullus ? And think of all 
the linnets, larks, squirrels, dormice and the like, which spend 
their lives in captivity, devotedly loved and cared for, and, whatever 
some may say, manifestly happy. 

And now, after reading M. Derennes’ book, we must perhaps add 
the bat to the select list. Hitherto, it must be confessed we had 
regarded the bat as a useful little beast maybe in so far as it eats 
numberless gnats and other poisonous insects, but quite devoid 
of charm and exciting no feelings of friendliness, a nuisance in the 
house, and calculated to provoke a saint to blasphemy when it 
entangles itself in her ladyship’s hair or snaps up the fly which we 
are in the act of casting over a rising trout. Most readers of The 
Life of the Bat, even if they are not entirely convinced by the author’s 
enthusiasm, will find the subject to be one of much greater interest 
than they had imagined. M. Derennes was a boy of twelve when 
after many unsuccessful attempts he caught a noctilionid, put her 
in a cage formerly inhabited by “ white mice, shrew mice and other 
horrors,” and dubbed her “ Noctu” for short. Despite the dis- 
couraging advice of the kindly but cynical old gardener—‘“ if you 
really love animals, give this one a good-bye kiss and let it fly, for 
to-morrow you will find it cold and dead in your box}’—he persevered 
and after two days of doubt he won. From the moment when 
Noctu was first persuaded to take food from his hand, she seemed 
to be satisfied that he intended no harm to her and accepted her 
new life contentedly, apparently rather glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of hunting for her supper. The odd friendship grew, and 
when at last, with autumn coming on, he decided to let her go with 
her son born in captivity, who was becoming “ neurasthenic and 
fretful,” it was a decision of heroic generosity. The friendship 
seems to have been sadly one-sided, or Noctu was fickle, for she 
never came back. 

But M. Derennes has never wavered in his loyalty to her memory ; 
the absorbing interest which he founa in her inspired a determination 
to learn by patient observation all that is to be known about the 
life history of bats, and now many years afterwards the result is 
published to the world. Much is told and convincingly explained 
which will be new to his readers, even experienced naturalists, but 
he will hardly be surprised if some of us at least reserve judgment 
on his claim that the bat is of all animals the most closely akin to 
the human race, particularly in having a language of its own, more 
definite and precise than that of the most anthropoid ape. The 
book suffers by translation ; but it is well worth reading, especially 
the earlier chapters, not only by naturalists but by all who believe 
that the proper study of mankind includes other animals besides 
man, 


Agriculture and the Unemployed. By Witiiam Wricur, M.P., and 
Artaur J. Pentry. Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

This is a little book written—and well written—round the thesis 
that a movement back to the land is indispensable to the restoration 
of British prosperity. In the view of the authors, Great Britain’s 
headlong plunge into industrialism, and sacrifice of agriculture, in 
the nineteenth century were a mistake ; and in any ¢ase it is no longer 
possible for this country to hold its position as the ‘‘ workshop of the 
world,”’ purchasing the greater part of its food in return for exports 
of manufactured goods. Our goods, they hold, are no longer needed, 
at least in the ever-increasing volume which the maintenance of our 
industrial system requires. We must reduce our dependence on 
imports, and set out to feed ourselves out of our own resources. Even 
this, they think, can still be done, and they argue for it, with figures 
intended to show what intensive agriculture could accomplish, both 





in increased production and in the absorption of unemployed labour, 
Even those who find its conclusions hard to swallow will agree that it 
is an interesting and cogent book on a very pressing subject. 


A Second Helping. By X. Marcet Bovuxestin. Heinemann, ¢& 

There is no reason why so important and agreeable a subject as 
food should be relegated to the position of a conversational Cinderell, 
unless, indeed, the food is worthy of no better a place than among the 
ashes. Mr. X. Marcel Boulestin’s new book, A Second Helping, 
shows by its pleasant literary flavour that food is as interesting , 
subject to the mind as to the body. The introduction, appropriately 
called “By Way of Hors d’Oeuvre,” is a pure gem, and the recipes, 
admirable in themselves and conveniently classified, are seasoned with 
witty remarks and amusing comments. Most of the dishes are well 
within the limitations of the most modest budget, as well as of the most 
modest cook, amateur or professional, while a few, more elaborate 
or exotic, provide for special occasions. 

A Second Helping should be the favourite bedside book as well as 
the kitchen stand-by of every woman interested in her house and in 
the food she sets before her family and guests. Complete in itself, 
it is the complement and continuation of M. Boulestin’s earlier book, 
Simple French Cooking for English Homes. The frontispiece by 
Faboureur adds considerably to the attraction of an already attractive 
volume, which fills a gap in gastronomic literature. 


Out of the Past. By Marcaret Symonps (Mrs. W. W. Vavucuay), 
With an account of Janet Catherine Symonds by Mrs. Wattez 
Lear. Murray. 16s. 

This is a book of more than 800 pages, of which 291 are devoted 
to reminiscences of John Addington Symonds by one of his daughters 
and the remainder to reminiscences of his wife by another daughter, 
Born at Bristol in 1840 of a line of medical practitioners, Symonds 
passed from Harrow to Balliol, where he took high honours in classics 
and became a Fellow of Magdalen. In 1864 he married a Miss North. 
For a while he lived in London and followed the law, but after his 
father’s death the state of his health led him abroad to Davos, which 
was his home from 1878 onwards. His sojourn there was diversified 
by visits to England, “ driving journeys” and visits to Italy. It 
was on one of these last that he died at Rome in 1893. 

It is at least doubtful whether Symonds is destined to occupy any 
high place in the gallery of English authors, and it is to be suspected 
that his name is little on the lips even of the present generation. 
This consideration, coupled with the uneventful character of his 
life and the appearance as far back as 1895 of what is apparently 
admitted to be an adequate biography by a friend (Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown), makes it a little difficult even for the patient “general reader” 
to welcome this book with eagerness. Its beginning is overwhelmingly 
concerned with family history and relationships. The reader feels 
like some intruding stranger who enters a family circle and at whose 
entrance conversation should change. Anecdotes of Jowett are by now 
common academic are, and accounts of driving journeys are but mildly 
exciting. On p. 74 the author says, in a burst of frankness: “ This 
book is really a family chronicle.” We agree, and looking upon it 
simply as that we have nothing but praise for its good taste and filial 
piety, a piety no doubt amply deserved. To the multitude, however, 
we fear the book will not appeal. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick. By Maurice Marston. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

Chadwick was an important person, and he is well worth an up-to- 
date biography. His connection with the new Poor Law of 1834 and 
his work on the Poor Law Commission made him for a time easily the 
most unpopular man in England. He was the most thoroughgoing 
of Benthamites, and the surest in all cases of his own perfect rightness. 
A study of his mind and work could be a most valuable study of the 
laissez-faire Liberalism which governed England for a generation 
after the Reform Act. But Mr. Marston’s book does not meet the 
need, It is slight, adulatory and quite uncritical, and it betrays 
no real knowledge of the social situation with which Chadwick 
set out to deal or of the case against his methods of dealing with it. 
The series in which the book appears is called the ‘ Roadmaker Series.’” 
Chadwick was doubtless a ‘“ roadmaker”; but a book about him 
should tell us more of the country through which he made his road 
and of the many things and men that were flattened out in its making. 
Population. By A. M. Carr-Saunpers. The World’s Manuals. 

Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Harold Wright’s little book on Population, published two or 
three years ago, was excellent ; and this little book, which tackles 
the subject in a different way, is a useful complement to it. Mr. 
Carr-Saunders, in the light of his anthropological knowledge, puts the 
population question in a right historical perspective. He points out 
that, whereas most people now appear to accept rapidly increasing 
population as normal, and stationary or slowly rising population as 
abnormal, this is by no means borne out by our knowledge of history, 
in which rapid increase appears rather as an abnormal phenomenon 
of the last hundred and fifty years. Nor, he points out, is the popular 
view right that attributes this difference chiefly to the destructiveness 
of wars and famines, and to high infant mortality, in earlier days. 
Civilisation in its modern forms has increased rather than dimi 
the ravages of disease, and the ravages of war and famine are apt to 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN VALUE OF ORDERS 


STRONGER FINANCIAL 


The Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting of the British Thomson- 
Houston Company, Limited, was held yesterday at the Offices, Crown 
House, Aldwych. 

Mr. H. C. Levis (the Chairman) presided. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. Alfred Clements) read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman having read the Auditors’ report, said: Gentlemen, 
the Report which has been sent to the shareholders, and which is now 
formally submitted, will, I think, be considered satisfactory, particu- 
larly having in mind the general trade conditions which existed during 
the year under review. 

We have been able to make depreciations, as set forth in the Profit 
and Loss Account, of £166,953, as against {135,440 for the previous 
year, to pay dividends on our Preference shares, to recommend a 
dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, on our Ordinary shares, and to 
increase our reserves. The value of orders for the year exceeded by a 
substantial amount those secured in 1923. 

The expenditure on buildings and equipment during the year 
amounted to £343,000 ; a considerable portion of which was in con- 
nection with extensions to our Works at Willesden, and we have 
further commitments necessary to take care of the development of 
our manufacturing facilities. As I stated at our last Annual Meeting, 
it is the policy of the company to develop these facilities as rapidly 
as the business warrants. 

In our balance sheet for 1921 we created a Reserve for Contingencies 
of {100,000, and this was continued in our balance sheets for 1922 and 
1923. It was created when there were many uncertainties relating 
to fluctuating inventories, etc., but now, in the opinion of the Directors, 
it is no longer necessary to continue this reserve. £30,000 has been 
used to write off the entire balance of the cost of converting the 
Preference shares, and £70,000 has been transferred to the General 
Reserve Account. The way in which it is set forth in the balance sheet 
is to transfer the whole amount of {100,000 to the General Reserve, 
taising it to £200,000, then deducting the £30,000 in connection with 
the Preference shares, as above mentioned. An additional £50,000, 
as provided for in the Profit and Loss statement for the year, has been 


transferred to the General Reserve, which now stands at £220,000. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, it will be observed that 
the profit for the year, after deducting all expenses and charges other 
than interest, is £514,980 ; to this there has been added the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, of £210,863, making a total 
amount to be dealt with of £725,843. From this is deducted {122,595 
for interest, and £216,953 for reserves and depreciations, including 
the sum of {24,0 30 written off the cost of converting the Preference 


POSITION 


shares from “‘ tax free '’ to “ subject to tax,” leaving {386,295 to be 
carried to the balance sheet. 

Dividends on the Preference shares were paid on June r5th and 
December 15th, and the Directors recommend that a dividend of 
6 per cent., subject to income tax, be now declared and paid on the 
Ordinary shares. This will leave {211,919 to be carried to the next 


balance sheet. 


Competition continues to be keen both at home and abroad, and 
in some directions there is a tendency for the volume of home orders 
to fall off, but in view of the electrical developments which are bound 
to take place in the comparatively near future, it seems to me that 


this downward tendency can only be regarded as temporary. 


A large percentage of our orders come from the Colonies and many 
other countries, so that the reputation of the Company’s products 
is world-wide. These products include everything electrical, from 
the smallest lamp and motor to the largest turbo-generator, as well 
as a complete line of fittings, cooking and other domestic appliances, 
all types of radio apparatus and valves, and magnetos. 

During the year under review, the Company, in association with 
other companies and individuals, became largely interested in a new 
company, known as Austin Lighting Company, Ltd., which, it is 
expected, will take a very active place in rural electric development. 

Finally, I wish to record our appreciation of the hearty efforts of 
the Company’s employees in all departments, which have made 


possible the results set forth in the Report. 


I now beg to move “ that the Report of the Directors produced, 
together with the annexed statement of the Company’s Accounts 
to December 31st, 1924, duly audited, be now received, approved, 
and adopted, and that the recommendations therein contained as to 


dividends or otherwise be adopted and carried out.” 


LorD CARMICHAEL seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. W. C. Lusk then proposed that Earl Buxton, Lord Carmichael, 
Mr. Howard C. Levis and Mr. Owen Hugh Smith, the retiring Directors, 
be re-elected Directors of the Company. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Monks and unanimously approved. 

On the motion of MAJOR MARTINDALE, seconded by Mr. Mon«s, 


the Auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.) were reappointed. 


On the motion of MAJOR MARTINDALE, seconded by Mr. Monks, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors 
for their efficient conduct of the business of the Company, and to the 
Managing Director (Mr. Lusk) and the Staff for their hard work and 


its results. 
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be grossly exaggerated. In his view, the rapid increase of modern 
times is due chiefly to the breakdown or disuse—half conscious, half- 
unconscious—of checks which had been operating for many centuries 
before. He does not think the increase wholly harmful ; but he believes 
that for the future conscious control is both necessary and inevitable. 
The case is temperately stated, and well illustrated with figures and 
maps. Altogether, this is a very cheap and useful little book in a very 
cheap and useful series. 


Charms of the Consular Career. By H. Monracu Vituiers, M.V.O. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

The Consular Service, for reasons which Mr. Villiers explains, 
has had difficulty lately in filling its vacancies with men of the required 
qualifications. Last year nine posts were announced, but five remained 
unfilled. Mr. Villiers’ object is to defend the service from uninformed 
criticism, to give practical advice to those who wish to enter it, and 
to draw attention to the necessity of administrative reforms. The 
present system is full of anomalies, due to the different methods of 
entry in the past, the gradual change in Consular duties and over- 
lapping between Government Departments. But despite its griev- 
ances the service has attractions as a career. Mr. Villiers describes 
the duties with considerable thoroughness, gives details of the salaries 
and of the entrance examination, illustrates points by experiences 
of his own and writes throughout with sound sense. The book will 
interest all who wish to know how British commercial interests 
abroad are looked after, and will be specially valuable to those who 
have to advise on the choice of a career. 


Thomas Paine. By F. J. Goutp. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

There is room for a good small book about Tom Paine, to set beside 
Moncure Conway’s big Life; but Mr. Gould’s study does not fill 
the bill. It conveys a fairly clear impression of Paine’s essential 
doctrines, but without enough historical elucidation to make 
plain his place in the history of thought. It gives a fairly adequate 
chronicle of the events of his life, though it does not deal with a 
number of the controversies which his memory still arouses. But 
it fails—and this is its crucial fault—to convey any clear impression 
of the man himself. It makes Paine walk through the stirring events 
of the American and French Revolutions without ever showing the 
reader by what inner light he was guided. Mr. Gould doubtless 
meant to show this; for his sympathy with Paine is evident. He 
simply has not the knack of making biography a living art. 


THE CITY 


USINESS generally is rather slack, but there is a fair 
demand for specialities like rubber shares, tin shares 
and artificial silk shares, at rising prices. Some of the 

rubber companies are making forward sales for the whole of 
next year at 1s. 8d. per Ib., which means gratifying dividends 
in due course to their shareholders. While some of the big indus- 
tries are doing badly others make a good showing. The Bleachers’ 
Association reports a net profit of £841,697, as against £795,378 
for the previous year. The Columbia Graphophone Company 
shows a net profit of £126,620 against £76,367. Each company 
pays 20 per cent. dividend, the Graphophone concern, in 
addition, paying a bonus of 20 per cent. in cash, making 40 
per cent. in all. Cope Brothers, the Liverpool tobacco company, 
which is outside the combine, shows a net profit of £127,001, 
as against £120,286 and pays 17} per cent., as compared with 15 
per cent. The gilt-edged market, however, is very quiet and 
it is difficult to see how higher prices can be expected in view 
of the mass of undigested stock left with underwriters, and 
the fact that there are Dominion and foreign borrowers behind 
every hedge. The promotion of a company to finance the 
purchase of the Foundling Hospital Estates in Bloomsbury 
is interesting, but among the names of the gentlemen connected 
therewith are two which will prevent me from enthusiastically 
recommending the shares. 
* * * 


When Mr. John Maynard Keynes issued the prospectus of 
the Independent Investment Company, I remarked in these 
notes that he was a bold man to place on record therein his 
faith in a certain theory of investment, as once you have launched 
a public company, you have to publish the results and be 
judged by them. The theory was that fluctuations in securities 
are affected by a periodic credit cycle, and—to quote the pros- 
pectus : 

The result of accumulated experience on these matters is 
to make it clear that the course of events is sufficiently regular 
to enable those who are in close and constant touch with the 
financial situation in certain instances to anticipate impending 
changes in the course of the credit cycle. 






a 


The first report of the Independent Investment Com 
has now been issued, and covers the fifteen months from rr 
beginning of the company to March 81st last, and shows a net 
revenue of £18,175 on the issued capital of £350,000. A divideng 
of 5 per cent. actual, which works out at 4 per cent. per annum, 
is paid, and £4,613 carried forward, subject to directory 
remuneration. Since the formation of the company 3,985 of 
the £10 shares have been issued at a premium of £1,379 7. 
which has been used to write off that amount of preliminary 
expenses, the balance thereof, viz., £2,857 9s. 9d., having been 
written off out of profits on realisation of investments, The 
report adds that the balance of such profits (amount not stated) 
has been placed to a capital reserve fund. It is satisfactory 
to note that investments which stand in the balance-sheet at 
£371,667 had a market value on March 31st of £390,954, and, 
no doubt, it is only a question of time before satisfactory 
dividends will be forthcoming. 

* * * 

It is an interesting circumstance—which I have not seep 
referred to anywhere—that just one week before the London 
County Council Loan came out, New York also had a loan 
issue. Whilst, however, the London issue was only taken by 
the public to the extent of one-quarter of the six million pounds 
offered, the sixty million dollar loan of America’s premier city 
was oversubscribed and, what is more, on terms the most 
favourable that it had obtained for sixteen years. The London 
issue was a 4} per cent. loan and the issue price 944; the New 
York loan was 4} per cent. in mixed maturities, i.e., due for 
repayment at varying dates from 1926 to 1965, and was offered 
at from 100.976 to 103.945 per cent., the yield being only 3} 
per cent. in the case of the near maturities and 4.95 per cent. 
in the case of the longest-dated. Although more than double 
the amount of the London issue, it was all quickly taken. This 
does not mean that London is thought to be less safe than 
New York; rather, it illustrates the difference between con- 
ditions in the two money markets at the present time. It is 
interesting, however, to note the difference in the methods 
adopted. While the London issue is placed through the tradi- 
ditional quarter, the Bank of England, the New York loan is 
offered, advertised and pushed by a syndicate consisting of 
twenty-eight banking houses. A. Emit Davies. 
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